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JOHN CARROLL, FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 
(1735-1815).* 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


9} OHN CARROLL, the first Bishop of the United 

mM States, was born on January 8, 1735, at Upper 

6] Marlboro, Prince George’s County, Maryland. 

» His father, Daniel Carroll, was a prominent mer- 

—%!} chant of the province, who had emigrated from 

Ireland at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and his 

mother, Eleanor Darnell, one of Maryland’s richest and most 
highly educated women. 

The social and economic conditions of Maryland at the 
time of Carroll’s birth were inimical to the foundation of edu- 
cational institutions. Towns were few, and the people lived 
apart on large estates or plantations. Parents at all inter- 
ested in the education of their children usually sent them 
abroad, more for social than intellectual reasons. The first 
attempt of the provincial government to found a college in 
1671 was an utter failure, so that a hundred years went by 
before Washington College at Charlestown was established 
in 1782. 

Catholics labored under the additional disadvantage of a 
hateful and irritating penal code, which harassed their every 
move from 1650 to the eve of the Revolution. Their interest, 
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however, in elementary education is proved by the forty-two 
legacies for schools bequeathed between the years 1650 and 
1685, and by the founding of an excellent private school in 
1639 at Newtown, Maryland, then the centre of Jesuit mis- 
sionary activity. The Orange Rebellion of 1688 closed this 
school, and the Maryland Assembly of 1704 penalized Cath- 
olic school activities for years by making their schools illegal. 

From 1715 to 1751 Catholics were free from persecution 
‘under a law of Queen Anne, which allowed priests to officiate 
in private families. Bohemia Manor Academy, which John 
Carroll attended for about a year with his cousin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, belongs to this period. 

Both boys were sent to St. Omer’s in Flanders for their 
college course (1748-1753). Catholics in the Colonies, like 
their brethren in Ireland, were forced to have their children 
educated abroad, not only to safeguard their faith, but to 
preserve their morals. The non-Catholic schools of the day 
were grossly immoral, as we learn from the historians of the 
Established Church of both Maryland and Virginia. All 
honor to those valiant mothers who made a willing sacrifice 
of their children’s companionship for ten or fifteen years, the 
better to safeguard their loved Catholic traditions of religion 
and learning. 

St. Omer’s, founded by the famous Jesuit Father Robert 
Persons in 1592, was the best loved school on the continent 
by the boys of Maryland. With Douay it soon became the 
best known and most efficient English college abroad. It was 
a mixed school, made up of young men preparing for life in 
the world, and of young levites preparing for the priesthood— 
something like Mount St. Mary’s of Emmitsburg today. It 
had a high reputation among European schools, and visitors 
“often expressed their astonishment at the easy and fluent 
manner the students disputed and discoursed in both Greek 
and Latin.” The discipline was spartan in its severity, as 
we learn from a copy of its rules and regulations still pre- 
served in the Archives of Stonyhurst College. 

We know nothing of Carroll’s life there, for his letters 
from home were lost in the confiscation of Bruges College 
in 1773, and his own letters to his parents have been looked 
for in vain both in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives and in 
the Georgetown College collection. 
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In 1753 he finished his humanities, and entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at Watten, a town about seven miles from St. Omer’s. 
His life as a Jesuit novice was one of entire self-sacrifice, 
child-like obedience, perfect poverty and self-denial. He 
visited the city hospitals, and catechized the poor. He spent 
a month’s pilgrimage with one companion—an old Jesuit 
custom—always on foot, and begging his way from door to 
door. “At this time he was at the most malleable stage in the 
soul’s life, and it is hardly an over-estimate to state that in 
these two years of solid piety and of practical spirituality in 
the Jesuit novitiate the secret of John Carroll’s religious 
fervor, apostolic zeal and high-minded independence of 
thought is to be found.” 

After completing his novitiate, John Carroll spent three 
years (1755-1758) studying philosophy at Liége, and then re- 
turned to St. Omer’s to teach the classics. He remained there 
four years—until the suppression of the Jesuits by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, August 6, 1762. He accompanied the exiled 
professors and students to Bruges, where a new college was 
at once founded, and, as far as we can learn,-returned to Liége 
the following year to begin his four year’s course of theology 
(1763-1767). He was ordained soon after—some time be- 
tween 1767 and 1769—and was finally professed on February 
2, 1771. 

The two years that followed his ordination were chiefly 
spent traveling in Europe as guardian and tutor of a boy of 
nineteen, the son of Lord Stourton of England. The Journal 
of his trip is rather uninteresting and commonplace, but we 
have four valuable letters that he wrote at this time to Father 
Ellerker of Liége. They are important, for they furnish a 
first-hand historical evidence of the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and afford us a clear insight into the character of Father 
Carroll. His tone in these letters is rather bitter and caustic, 
for he felt keenly the injustice of the Roman authorities, who 
were acting, he imagined, as the complacent tools of the un- 
scrupulous Bourbon politicians of France, Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

The decree was issued on August 16,1773. Father Carroll 
was at Bruges at the time, and within two months he, with 
Fathers Angier and Plowden, was arrested by the Austrian 
Commissioners. Unfortunately, Father Carroll’s private 
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papers and letters were confiscated, and efforts to locate them 
have always proved fruitless. 

Father Carroll on his release stayed, for a short time, at 
the College of Liége and as chaplain of Lord Arundell of 
Wardour Castle, England. He might have remained perma- 
nently at the college teaching or have kept his sinecure post as 
private chaplain among his English friends, but conditions in 
the Colonies called peremptorily for his return. He wanted 
to be in his native land in time of trouble, for he was a pa- 
triot in every fibre of his being. He left England in the spring 
of 1774, and went at once to the house of his brother-in-law, 
William Brent of Richland, Virginia. 

“The political situation of the English colonies had been 
growing intensely during the decade preceding Father Car- 
roll’s return. The public prints of London had kept up a 
running commentary on the opposition to English rule in the 
Colonies, and the debates in Parliament brought the revo- 
lutionary spirit, which was alive in America, to the heart of 
the Empire. During the year of his residence in England, 
John Carroll had excellent opportunities to gauge public 
opinion, and he returned fully equipped to take part in the 
movement. There was no question of his patriotism, for he 
was the first priest of the rebellious Colonies to refuse obe- 
dience to the last of the Jesuit superiors, Father John Lewis, 
who acted all through the war as Vicar-General of the London 
District. This was not in a spirit of insubordination, but with 
political cleavage from England, John Carroll believed eccle- 
siastical separation went also. He declined to conform to the 
English jurisdiction of Father Lewis, and chose to reside inde- 
pendently with his mother at Rock Creek. He returned an 
amiable, cultured and polished man, endowed with all the 
acquirements of the learning of the day.” 

It is very difficult to give an accurate summary of the 
status of the Catholic Church on the eve of the Revolution, 
for the historian has to depend for the most part on legends 
and uncertain traditions of the towns and cities along the At- 
lantic coast. “The use of aliases on the part of the priests; 
the fear of committing historical facts to paper; the inefficient 
system of keeping records, and the hard missionary life of 
the day have had the regrettable effect of wrapping these 
years in a cloak of silence.” Roughly speaking, the entire 
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population was three million, twenty-two thousand of whom 
were Catholics. In Maryland, the Catholics were mostly of 
English and Irish origin; in Pennsylvania there were Irish, 
Scotch, French and German Catholics, with the Germans pre- 
dominating. The Catholics of New York and New Jersey 
could be counted by the hundreds, and all along the coast 
from Massachusetts to Georgia were scattered colonies of the 
Acadians (Massachusetts, 2,000; South Carolina, 1,500; Mary- 
land, 2,000; Georgia, 400) who had been driven out of Nova 
Scotia in 1755-56. West of the Proclamation Line were the 
French Catholic settlements of Detroit, Green Bay, Prairie du 
Chien, Peoria, Cahokia, Chartres, Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Nat- 
chez, New Orleans and Mobile. 

The eleven years that elapsed between the Treaty of Paris 
(1763) and the passage of the Quebec Act (1774) ended in a 
bitter No Popery campaign. Catholics could not enjoy any 
place of profit or trust while they continued loyal to the 
Church. “Toleration, when it did come, came not as the 
result of any high-minded principles of liberty on the part 
of the leaders of the Revolution, but accidentally as a by- 
product of the policy which was born with the spirit of inde- 
pendence.” The story of religious liberty in the United States 
begins with George Mason’s Bill of Rights, presented in the 
Virginia State Convention in 1776. 

Despite the bitter anti-Catholic spirit aroused in the Col- 
onies by the passing of the Quebec Act, as evidenced in such 
documents as the Address to the People of Great Britain, the 
Petition to the King, and Alexander Hamilton’s Full Vindica- 
tion of the Measures of Congress, Catholics took their full 
share in the American Revolution. The anti-Catholic feeling 
was offset largely by the French Alliance, the friendly attitude 
of Spain, the loyalty of the Catholic Indians of Maine, the 
assistance of Father Gibault in the West, and the gift of six 
million dollars by the Catholic bishops and priests to the new 
Republic in 1780. There was not a Catholic of important so- 
cial and financial standing who sided with Great Britain in 
the struggle. Charles Carroll of Carrollton was beyond ques- 
tion one of the foremost Americans of the Revolution. “His 
action in the burning of the Peggy Stewart; his outspoken at- 
titude on independence in the Maryland Convention and in 
the First Continental Congress in 1774; his commission to 
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Canada in 1776; his signature to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on August 2, 1776; his loyalty to Washington in the foil- 
ing of the Conway cabal; his three months’ residence at Valley 
Forge with Washington and the American troops; his part in 
bringing about the French Alliance; his assistance in organ- 
izing the Bank of North America with Robert Morris, Chase 
and others; and his later career as First Citizen of the Land 
down to his death in 1832—these give him a place in our 
annals, of which all Americans are proud.” 

There are many other names besides his which figure 
largely among the patriots of the period: Commodore John 
Barry, the Father of the American Navy; General Stephen 
Moylan, Muster-Master General to the Army of the United 
Colonies, and the Colonel of the Light Horse Dragoons; Colo- 
nel John Fitzgerald, aide-de-camp and secretary to General 
Washington; Thomas FitzSimons, a Catholic signer of the 
Constitution; George Meade, Dr. Joseph Cauffman, Colonel 
Francis Vigo, Orono, and the most romantic figure of adven- 
ture during the whole war, Timothy Murphy. 

The American army was made up chiefly of Irish and 
French officers and soldiers. The final victory at Yorktown 
was made a certainty by the presence of 7,800 Catholic French 
soldiers and 20,000 Catholic French sailors of the fleets of de 
Grasse and de Barras. 

Father John Carroll himself took no active part in the 
Revolution, save to accept the invitation of the Continental 
Congress to accompany the American Commissioners—Frank- 
lin, Chase and his cousin, Charles Carroll—to Quebec. The 
mission to Canada was a failure, because the Bishop of Que- 
bec, Briand, was loyal to Great Britain, and had no notion of 
sacrificing the certain toleration. of the Quebec Act for the 
uncertain and, as he thought, hypocritical promises of the 
United Congress’ Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec. 
Father Carroll received scant courtesy in Canada, even from 
his ex-Jesuit confréres, one of whom, Father Floquet, was 
punished by Bishop Briand for entertaining Father Carroll 
at dinner against his express command. The commissioners 
could not in honesty explain the reason of their coun- 
try’s bigoted protest to England against the Quebec Act, 
and the unjust laws and persecutions of Catholics in the 
Colonies. 
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It has been often stated—without a shadow of proof, how- 
ever—that Father Carroll was directly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the great Constitutional triumph of religious equal- 
ity before the law. The sixth article of the Constitution— 
No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States—was con- 
sidered insufficient by some of the States, and dangerous to 
the general welfare by others. The first amendment went 
further in granting religious equality—Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion. It took 
many years for the several States to accept the principle of 
complete religious freedom. (Georgia, 1798; South Carolina, 
1790; New York, 1806; Connecticut, 1818; Delaware, 1831; 
Massachusetts, 1833; North Carolina, 1835; New Jersey, 1844.) 
New Hampshire to this day retains the word Protestant in its 
religious clause, and all attempts thus far to change it have 
failed. 

Father Carroll, despite all legends to the contrary, had no 
part in the drafting of the religious freedom clause of the 
Constitution, although his sentiments on the matter were well 
known. We have a letter of his written to Matthew Carey of 
Philadelphia, January 30, 1789: “After having contributed in 
proportion to their numbers, equally at least with every other 
denomination, to the establishment of independence, and run 
every risk in common with them, it is not only contradictory 
to the avowed principles of equality in religious rights, but a 
flagrant act of injustice to deprive them of these advantages 
to the acquirement of which they so much contributed.” 

Theoretically, during the American Revolution, the Lon- 
don Vicars-Apostolic (Dr. Challoner, 1759-1781; Dr. Talbot, 
1781-1784), were the Superiors of the Catholic clergy and laity 
in the “Thirteen Provinces of America.” As early as 1756, 
Bishop Challoner tried to persuade Rome to appoint an Amer- 
ican Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic in the Colonies. He gave as 
his reasons: the great distance, which did not permit him to 
make a visitation in America; his constant lack of informa- 
tion, which hinders him from directing the Church there; the 
destitute state of the people on account of the lack of the 
sacrament of Confirmation; and his inability to send a repre- 
sentative there by reason of the distance and the expense. 
His charges against the Jesuits that they were unwilling to 
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receive a Vicar-Apostolic or a Bishop because they had ruled 
the Church in the Colonies so long, are utterly without found- 
ation. The Laity Remonstrance, of July 16, 1765, signed by 
Charles Carroll, Ignatius Digges, Henry Darnall and two hun- 
dred and fifty-six leading Catholic laymen of Maryland, pro- 
testing against the appointment of an Apostolical Vicar, was, 
as Charles Carroll himself assures us, not influenced by the 
Jesuits in Maryland. These laymen maintained, in a letter to 
Bishop Challoner accompanying the Remonstrance, that the 
bitter Puritanism of the Colonies at the time was absolutely 
hostile to the coming of any bishop, Anglican or Catholic, and 
that such an appointment would be destructive of peace and 
harmony. The suggestion of Bishop Challoner that Bishop 
Briand of Quebec go to the Colonies to give confirma- 
tion was too absurd even to be considered. The delay in 
Carroll’s appointment was not due to any apathy on the part 
of the Holy See, but was caused solely by motives of policy. 
Rome fully realized the great danger to Church discipline 
which might arise in the absence of a canonically appointed 
superior, but there was nothing to gain by forcing the issue 
upon the rebellious Colonies. 

Father Carroll was finally appointed Vicar-Apostolic on 
June 9, 1784. This luckily nipped in the bud the plans of the 
Nuncio at Paris, Doria Pamphili, and Cardinal Antonelli, the 
Prefect of Propaganda, who were trying to have France con- 
trol the ecclesiastical affairs of the United States. The Nuncio 
at Paris was as Ordinary to act with the knowledge and 
understanding of the American Minister in Paris. Subor- 
dinate to the Nuncio would be a French Vicar-Apostolic or 
Bishop, with an official agent at Paris, who would act in con- 
cert with the American Minister and the Nuncio. Mission- 
aries for the Church in America were likewise to be selected 
from among the French clergy. That such a scheme should 
have been discussed with Franklin, who seemed at first to 
favor it, proves conclusively how ignorant the Roman author- 
ities were of American Catholic affairs. In fact, the “Amer- 
ican clergy were to be at the mercy of meddlers and at the 
mercy of badly informed chiefs in the Congregation to which 
they are obliged to look as to their superiors, until an Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore (Archbishop Neale to Pius VII., March 
6, 1817) breaks the restraint the American clergy must have 
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felt, and appeals directly to the Pope in a letter, which lacks 
nothing in its indignation at the sad situation in which Roman 
curial ignorance had placed them.” 

Father Carroll’s appointment officially ended the jurisdic- 
tion of the Vicar-Apostolic of London, and gave the Church 
in the United States its own autonomy under the jurisdiction 
of Propaganda. Father Thorpe wrote Father Carroll from 
Rome, stating the nature of the faculties imparted him by 
Propaganda, particularly the power of administering con- 
firmation, and stated that as soon as Propaganda had received 
the necessary information regarding the state of the Church in 
America, the Holy See would make him Bishop. Father Car- 
roll at once presented this letter to his brethren at the White- 
marsh Chapter on October 11, 1784, and they drew up a pro- 
test against it on the plea that a bishop was unnecessary, and 
appointed a committee of three to draw up a Memorial to 
Rome against the appointment. 

The appointment was not at all to the liking of Father 
Carroll, and this protest left him free to decline it. His best 
friends, however, Fathers Molyneux and Farmer of Phila- 
delphia, wrote strong letters, telling him that it was his duty 
to accept it for the good of religion. Only the dread of the 
possible imposition of a foreigner as head of the Church in 
America made him finally yield to the arguments of his 
friends. His letter of acceptance was finally written Febru- 
ary 27,1785. This important letter contains the best account 
of the religious state of the country in the Revolutionary 
period, and is, therefore, one of the most valuable documents 
in our history. On March Ist, he sent his famous Relation of 
the State of Religion in the United States to Propaganda, an- 
other most valuable document. 

Father Carroll had a most difficult task before him. His 
field was immense in extent and in possibilities. He had but 
few priests, the majority of whom were old and utterly worn 
out from the onerous labors of the missions. The means of 
communication were slow and uncertain, and the liberty of 
the new Republic invited to its shores many an ecclesiastical 
adventurer. The administration of church property was to 
cause quarrels in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
which threatened the unity of the Church. The spirit of na- 
tionalism was beginning to cause untold trouble. There was 
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no seminary to foster ecclesiastical vocations, and it was most 
difficult to control the quality of the priests coming from 
abroad. Only a man of extraordinary ability, piety and tact 
could have faced those five critical years (1784-1789) and have 
solved the many problems that met him at every turn. 

Father Carroll’s first visitation in the summer and fall of 
1785 made him realize the imperative needs of the Church in 
the new Republic. Schools and academies were needed for~™ 
the education of Catholic children, and a seminary for a 
future clergy. The relations of the clergy and laity were in 
a parlous state, owing to the number of intruders and vaga- 
bondi, who were causing endless trouble in every centre of his 
vast diocese. The strong hand of a bishop was absolutely 
required to settle the many difficult problems of ecclesiastical 
administration. 

His courage and wisdom were shown in his masterly han- 
dling of the clergy-trustee squabbles in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. His attitude was always dignified, 
just and eminently tactful. Most of the priests under Carroll 
were ex-Jesuits, who had for years borne the brunt of the 
struggle for the Faith in the bitter penal days. They had 
acquired, by bequests, property enough to provide a mainte- 
nance for the missionaries, and to carry out many charitable 
and educational works. Many hoped for the restoration of 
the Society within a few years, and they were naturally 
anxious to keep this property intact for their successors. 
Father Carroll felt that the question of restoration should be 
set aside for the time being, and that they should at once 
consolidate themselves and their estates under a recognized 
chief. The fact that they were not incorporated under the 
law of Maryland was a constant source of worry to Father 
Carroll, as we learn from his letters to Cardinal Antonelli. 
When the ex-Jesuits were attacked in a scurrilous pamphlet 
by Father Smyth, one time pastor of Frederick, Maryland, 
he defended them in an able pamphlet, still to be found in the 
Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 

A Memorial asking for a Bishop of the United States was 
sent to Pope Pius VI. on March 12, 1788, by the American 
clergy, and acted upon favorably by Propaganda on June 23d. 
Carroll was at once elected, receiving twenty-four votes out 
of twenty-eight. This election was confirmed by the Pope 
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and Propaganda, the Brief appointing Carroll Bishop being 
issued on November 6, 1789. He was consecrated by Bishop 
Charles Walmesley, O.S.B., in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, 
England, August 15, 1790. He remained but two months in 
England, writing many letters to leading Catholics there, 
bringing to their attention the needs of his diocese. He was 
back in Baltimore again on December 7th. He preached in 
the pro-Cathedral the following Sunday, outlining the tasks 
that lay before him: “The religious education of Catholic 
youth; seminary training for the priesthood; the immediate 
wants of the laity; the supply of the clergy; the preservation 
of the faith; the inculcation of charity and forbearance, and 
the safeguarding his people from heresy and religious indif- 
ference.” 

“America’s first Catholic bishop was one of the most 
striking figures of the times. He saw America with Amer- 
ican eyes, and spoke of America in terms understood by the 
American people. He more than any other man knew Amer- 
ica’s needs, and more than any other man was capable of 
supplying them.” , 

His first task was to ensure the establishment of discipline 
in the Church. For this purpose he held the first National 
Synod in Baltimore, November 7, 1791. It passed many wise 
laws on the administration of the sacraments, regulations re- 
garding divine services and the observance of holydays, etc. 
Before it closed, Bishop Carroll asked the clergy present to 
consider seriously the advisability of petitioning the Holy See 
for a division of the diocese or for a coadjutor. 

Despite a great deal of opposition, Bishop Carroll suc- 
ceeded in establishing a college at Georgetown in October, 
1791. Its opening was made possible by the gifts of his Eng- 
lish friends in 1790, and an annual subsidy of one hundred 
scudi for three years from Propaganda. The burden of main- 
taining the college fell upon the estate of the ex-Jesuits, and 
that support was cheerfully given by its four first Presidents, 
Fathers Plunkett, Molyneux, Du Bourg and Neale. In 1806 
the college passed definitely into the hands of the Jesuits. 

The coming of the Sulpicians to America was due not to 
the direct invitation of Bishop Carroll, but to the troubled con- 
ditions in France at the time. Bishop Carroll himself had 
not the necessary funds to found or endow a diocesan Sem- 
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inary, so the offer of Father-General Emery to contribute 
130,000 livres for the purpose came to him from the clear sky. 
Ten priests and seminarians left St. Malo on April 8, 1791, 
and the seminary was opened in Baltimore on October 3d. 

Bishop Carroll appreciated most highly the services of 
these devoted priests. He wrote to Antonelli on April 23, 
1792: “The establishment of a seminary is certainly a new 
and extraordinary spectacle for the people of this Country; 
the remarkable piety of these priests is admirable, and their 
example is a stimulant and spur to all who feel themselves 
called to work in the vineyard of the Lord... .” 

For the first decade of its existence, the Seminary was a 
practical failure owing to the lack of students. Indeed, the 
Father-General had determined to close it and recall the 
Fathers to France—he did recall three of them—but was 
finally dissuaded by Pius VII., who said to Father Emery at 
Paris at the coronation ceremony of Napoleon (December, 
1804) : “Let the Seminary stand. It will bear fruit in its own 
time.” During Bishop Carroll’s episcopate, only thirty priests 
were ordained at St. Mary’s. But in years to come it devel- 
oped into the best nursery of the American clergy in the 
United States. 

When Carroll became Bishop in 1790 there were no in- 
stitutions of charity in his vast diocese, and no communities 
of women devoted to educational work. Outside the frontiers 
of the United States the only community of women in charge 
of schools was the Ursulines of New Orleans. For nearly two 
hundred years their record under the flags of France, Spain 
and the United States has been a glorious one for the cause of 
Catholic education. The Ursulines of Cork came to New 
York at the invitation of Father Kohlman in 1813, and to 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1815. The Carmelite nuns came to 
Maryland as early as 1790, and although Bishop Carroll was 
anxious to have them found a school for young women, they 
rightly pleaded that active work was against the spirit of 
their vocation. The Visitation Convent and Academy at 
Georgetown—originally established by the Poor Clares—was 
founded by Bishop Neale in 1813. Bishop Carroll was instru- 
mental in having Mrs. Seton found a Catholic girls’ school in 
Baltimore in 1808, and later on he established the Daughters 
of Charity with Mother Seton as Superior at Emmitsburg, 
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Maryland. Two other communities of nuns were founded 
during Bishop Carroll’s lifetime—the Sisters of Loretto by 
Father Nerincks, in 1812, and the Sisters of Charity of Naz- 
areth, founded by Bishop David. 

Dr. Carr, a man of great learning and piety, came to 
Philadelphia in 1796 from Dublin to establish the first house 
of the Augustinians. And in 1805 Father Fenwick established 
the Dominican Province of St. Joseph in Kentucky, a territory 
which he knew well on many an arduous missionary journey. 
Other orders, such as the Franciscans and the Trappists, came 
to the United States, but the Church had not yet reached a 
stage of progress that warranted the successful founding of 
religious houses of men. The Augustinians and Dominicans 
were alone successful in making permanent foundations, and 
even they had to wait several decades before — ventured 
to multiply their activities. 

In April, 1792, Bishop Carroll made a Report to Rome on 
the state of his diocese, and requested Rome either to estab- 
lish a new diocese in Philadelphia or New York, or to give 
him a coadjutor. He realized that his diocése was too large 
to be ruled efficiently by one bishop, and he felt it imperative 
in view of the long distance from Rome to have a coadjutor 
bishop on hand in America to assume episcopal authority im- 
mediately in case of his death. Rome agreed at once with 
regard to the appointment of a coadjutor, and asked him to 
name a worthy candidate. He named Father Graessel of Phila- 
delphia, but he died before the bulls appointing him were 
received. Father Neale was then selected, and consecrated 
Bishop on December 7th. Practically speaking, his coadjutor- 
ship was of little value to Bishop Carroll, for he divided his 
time between Georgetown College, of which he was President, 
and the Visitation Convent, which he had founded. Soon 
after, Bishop Carroll wrote again to Rome, asking for the 
division of his immense diocese, and Propaganda finally an- 
swered (June 26, 1802), suggesting the foundation of four or 
five new dioceses, with Baltimore as the Metropolitan See. 
Six years of constant letter writing were to pass before the 
four new dioceses were finally formed. 

On April 8, 1808, Pius VII. appointed Bishop Cheverus in 
Boston, Bishop Concanen in New York, Bishop Egan in Phila- 
delphia, and Bishop Flaget in Bardstown. Bishop Concanen 
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never reached America, for he died in Naples; the other three 
bishops were consecrated in October and November, 1810. 

“No accurate description of the general condition of Cath- 
olic life in the five dioceses can be given. It was a time of 
pioneer civilization. The waves of the great emigration 
which flowed towards the shores of America hardly reached 
our coasts until after Archbishop Carroll had passed away to 
his reward. The object nearest the hearts of these, our 
earliest spiritual shepherds, was the strengthening the faith 
of their people, the building of churches, the preparation of 
young men for the priesthood, and, above all, the creation of a 
thorough system of Catholic education for the young.” 

John Cheverus, New England’s first Catholic Bishop, was 
born at Mayenne in France, January 28, 1768. Ordained in 
1790, he was Vicar-General of Mans, when he was forced to 
leave France on account of the Revolution. He fled to Eng- 
land, in September, 1792, and left for the United States on the 
invitation of his friend, Father Matignon, of Boston. He at 
once sent a characteristic letter to Bishop Carroll: “Send me 
where you think I am most needed, without making yourself 
anxious about the means of my support. I am willing to 
work with my hands, if need be.” He became an American 
citizen, and identified himself with all public movements. 
Bishop Cheverus ruled the diocese for eight years after the 
death of Archbishop Carroll, and then returned to France, 
where he died in 1836, Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

John Gilmary Shea, in his History of the Church in the 
United States, declares that the appointment of Richard Luke 
Concanen to the See of New York was due to the recommend- 
ation of Archbishop Troy of Dublin, and he adds that “Arch- 
bishop Carroll and Bishops Cheverus and Flaget saw with 
gloomy forebodings their advice set aside at Rome in defer- 
ence to that of prelates strangers to the country.” There is 
not the slightest foundation for these extraordinary state- 
ments. 

Bishop Connolly, Bishop Concanen’s successor, reached 
New York on November 24, 1815. New York then had a 
population of between thirteen and fifteen thousand Catholics, 
who were cared for by five priests. The Bishop was not re- 
ceived with any enthusiasm, and “for the ten years of his 
episcopate he found himself out of sympathy with some of his 
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priests and people, and more than once during that period 
his attitude on grave questions imperiled the safety and the 
peace of the Church in his diocese.” 

Father Michael Egan was born in Ireland in 1761. He was 
a learned, modest and humble priest, never very robust, and, 
as an administrator, lacking in firmness. He was at St. Mary’s, 
Philadelphia, when he was made Bishop of that See, and he 
at once started on a visitation “to correct bad customs, to 
abolish abuses, and to encourage his priests in the perform- 
ance of their duties.” He lived to administer his diocese 
only six years. 

Archbishop Carroll was most anxious to have an Amer- 
ican appointed as successor to Bishop Egan. He wrote to this 
effect to all his suffragans, suggesting Fathers David, Du 
Bourg, Hurley and Gallitzin. But despite all his efforts, the 
Irish Bishops seemed to have the ear of the Holy See, and no 
decision was reached concerning Philadelphia before his 
death. In 1820, Bishop Conwell of Dungannon, Ireland, was 
made Bishop of Philadelphia, “an appointment which was 
more surprising to Archbishop Curtis of Armagh than if he 
had been made Emperor of China.” 

The Sulpician Father Flaget was born in France in 1763. 
He came to America in 1792, and was sent by Bishop Carroll 
to Port Vincennes, then on the frontier of the Baltimore dio- 
cese. Recalled by his Sulpician Superior in 1794, he became 
a professor at Georgetown College, and in 1798 went to Ha- 
vana to help Du Bourg with his college scheme. He returned 
to Baltimore in 1801, and taught at St. Mary’s College in 1805. 
He was at Emmitsburg when called to the Bishopric of Bards- 
town. He did his best to decline the honor conferred upon 
him, appealing first to Bishop Carroll, and even going to 
France to enlist the aid of his Father-General. Both com- 
manded him to comply with the wishes of the Holy See, and 
Bishop Flaget found himself chief shepherd of a flock that 
was scattered from the Canadian border to the Savannahs of 
Georgia. 

In this immense territory, Bishop Flaget had eight priests 
—three seculars, four Dominicans and one Sulpician—to help 
him. He at once established a seminary at Bardstown, the 
professors and seminarians making the bricks and cutting the 
wood to build St. Thomas’, the first institution of the kind 
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erected west of the Alleghenies. He spent about two years 
making a complete visitation of his diocese, and embodied 
the result of his travels in a remarkable Report, which he for- 
warded to Pius VII. on April 10, 1815. He had by this time 
ten priests, sixteen ecclesiastical students, a Catholic popula- 
tion of ten thousand, and nineteen churches. Ohio had 50 
families with no priest; Indiana, 130 families, with a priest 
visiting them twice a year; Illinois, three parishes—Cahokia, 
Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher—with two priests. Bishop 
Flaget was the perfect type of missionary bishop—simple, 
untiring, beloved by his people, devoted to work among the 
Indians, and of remarkable influence in the councils of the 
Church and of Rome. He resigned his See in 1832, and was 
succeeded by another Sulpician, Father David. 

“To a great extent, the last five years of Archbishop Car- 
roll’s life would seem, at first glance, to be overshadowed by 
the march of events in the dioceses suffragan to Baltimore; 
but a careful study of the state of religion in these different 
parts of the country reveals the grasp he possessed to the very 
end on all that concerned the good of religion and of Cathol- 
icism as a factor in American life.” 

By a rescript of January 29, 1791, the whole tract of the 
Mississippi Valley became automatically a part of Bishop Car- 
roll’s extra-diocesan jurisdiction. After the cession of Louis- 
iana to the United States he, at the instance of Rome, wrote to 
President Madison about church conditions in Louisiana, and 
the President replied, saying that the American Government 
would welcome an end to the religious strife which was dis- 
tracting the city of New Orleans. Bishop Carroll had great 
difficulty in persuading any of his priests to go to New Orleans, 
but the post was finally accepted by Father Du Bourg, who 
later on became Bishop of Louisiana, September 24, 1815. 
On March 10, 1804, Propaganda also gave Archbishop Carroll 
juridic powers over the Danish Islands of the West Indies, St. 
Eustace, the Barbados, St. Kitt’s, Antigua, and all other islands 
not under the rule of a Bishop, Vicar-Apostolic or Prefect- 
Apostolic. 

The status of the Diocese of Baltimore, at Archbishop 
Carroll’s death, may be studied in Maréchal’s Report to Prop- 
aganda on October 16, 1818. At that time there were 100,000 
Catholics, chiefly in Maryland, who were cared for by fifty- 
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two priests. Baltimore had four churches, a seminary, col- 
leges, convents, schools and the beginnings of a Catholic press 
to refute misrepresentations, and to diffuse Catholic truth. 
During the whole of his episcopate, Bishop Carroll suffered 
greatly from a constant influx of unworthy priests, who were 
creating disturbance everywhere. More than once, he stated 
that he would let some parishes do without a priest’s ministra- 
tions rather than send the people priests of whose doctrine 
and conduct he was uncertain. The lack of priests was the 
reason of many an apostasy in the early days, for the 25,000 
Catholics of 1785 represent only a small part of the hundreds 
of thousands of Catholics who had emigrated to America in 
the two centuries preceding the Revolution. 

The scarcity of Catholic schools was another reason of 
the loss of faith. “The Church may flourish in poverty, even 
abject poverty, but its light flickers and dies in the midst of 
ignorance.” The first parochial schools were in Philadelphia 
(St. Mary’s, 1781; Holy Trinity, 1789; St. Augustine’s, 1811), 
New York (St. Peter’s, 1800), Boston, 1820, Vincennes, 1792, 
Pottinger’s Creek, 1805, and Baltimore (St. Peter’s, St. Patrick’s 
and St. John’s, 1815). There were only four colleges (George- 
town, 1789; St. Mary’s, Baltimore, 1805; Mount St. Mary’s, Em- 
mitsburg, 1809, and the New York Literary Institute, 1809). 

The Trustee system caused untold trouble in the last five 
years of Archbishop Carroll’s episcopate, the laity rebelling 
in many of the larger cities against the most essential part of 
all canonical legislation—the spiritual authority of the bishop 
over the pastorates of his diocese. Bishop Carroll came out 
victor in every contest save in the Charleston case, and even 
that was decided in favor of Archbishop Neale once the real 
facts were known at Rome. 

Archbishop Carroll died on December 3, 1815. His last 
public act was to decline the gracious invitation sent him by 
the committee in charge to pronounce the chief discourse at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Washington Monument 
on July 4, 1815. He was feeble at the time, and was expecting 
death at any moment. 

Father Grassi gives a good estimate of his character in 
his Memorie (1818). He writes: “To his courtesy of de- 
meanor was joined a rare goodness of heart, qualities which 
won him the merited esteem and respect of the public, not 
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only Catholic, but non-Catholic. In the eyes of some, he was 
not cautious enough in his choice of confidants, and he was 
prone to give in to Protestants more than he should have 
done, and to appoint trustees over churches when he could 
have done well without them, and so averted all the troubles 
which our missionaries suffered at the hands of those same 
persons, with damage to religion itself.” 

Shea writes of him: “Posterity has retained the veneration 
and esteem entertained in this country for Archbishop Car- 
roll, and the calm scrutiny of history in our day recognizes the 
high estimate of his personal virtues, his purity, meekness, 
prudence and his providential work in molding the diverse 
elements in the United States into an organized Church. His 
administrative ability stands out in high relief when we view 
the results produced by others who, unacquainted with the 
country and the Catholics here, rashly promised themselves to 
cover the land with the blossoms of peace, but raised only 
harvests of thorns. With his life of large experience in civil 
and religious vicissitudes, through whose storms his faith in 
the mission of the Church never wavered, closed a remarkable 
period in the history of the Church in the United States.” 

As Bishop Cheverus well styled him in his address ‘in 
1810 at the establishment of the hierarchy, he was “the char- 
ioteer of God.” He led the army of God through every danger 
with a courage that none could gainsay, and with a success 
which is his perennial memory in the annals of the Catholic 
faith in the Republic he had helped to create and mold.” 

We have tried to give a summary—often in the words of 
the writer—of this remarkable biography of a most remark- 
able Bishop. It is the work of a careful scholar, who has 
gone to the sources for his every statement, and who has 
given us the results of his studies honestly and impartially. 
It is a work of which the American Church and the Catholic 
University may well be proud, for it satisfies the standards 
of the most exacting scholarship, and is, at the same time, 
highly interesting, readable and well written. 








THE PAGANISM OF MR. YEATS. 
BY JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 


sal is some twenty years ago that I listened to Mr. 

Sa William Butler Yeats explaining to a large Amer- 

ican audience his gospel of the beautiful. A tall, 

graceful form; a countenance of winning intel- 

“4 ligence, stamped with the preoccupied and 

pathetic ardors of the visionary; dark hair parted at the side 

and allowed to fall carelessly in a heavy mass over a high 

forehead; a voice that paid no attention to itself, so engrossed 

was it with ideas, but pleasing withal; gestures of natural 

courtesy, and the aura of a great reputation—such external 

recommendations as these were not lost upon the poet’s 

audience. He seemed like a young god of the Greeks, 
Hyperion, as it were, in evening dress. 

The suggestion of a Greek god was carried out in the 
tenor of his speech. He presented himself to us as a leader 
in a national movement. The modern spirit of commercial- 
ism, he said, was destroying the beauty and happiness of the 
world. It was rampant in England, and had penetrated Irish 
life. He had consecrated all his powers to restore to his 
native land the antique reverence and heroic gesture of its 
pagan gods, its fighting men and milk-white valorous women 
of pre-Christian days. Ireland was to be redeemed from its 
bondage to England and the modern spirit of commercialism 
by a revival of popular belief in fairies. The folk-lore of 
the people on the western coast of Ireland, where English 
tradition had made least headway, was saturated with poetry 
of an unearthly loveliness, which would regenerate decadent 
Ireland. 

The eloquent young lecturer kept in touch with his hard- 
headed American audience by admitting that the Gaelic re- 
vival, as it was outlined by him, was most probably a move- 
ment of defeat. But he won all hearts by the fervor of his 
declaration that a true man wrought according to his ideals, 
never stopping to calculate chances or to ask whether defeat 
or success awaited the end of his day’s work. It was a most 
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unworldly attitude: and there are few persons so worldly as 
not to enjoy the spectacle of other-worldliness, especially 
when it is invested with the charm of poetry and the accents 
of a comely and youthful dreamer. 

I can recall the puzzled state of my feelings at the time. 
The lecturer’s other world was different from mine. His was 
a world of shadowy and baleful forms and voices, evoked 
from the glooms of night and the terrors and tendernesses of 
winds and waves and lonely mountain glades. Mine was a 
world of spiritual realities, divinely gracious, as actual to me 
as the body I wore, and far more precious. This world of 
mine, which has been called the Kingdom of Heaven, had sup- 
planted that world of his at Infinite cost, and had inspired 
heroisms of service and sacrifice in order to carry light and 
hope and gladness to that whilom world which the Irish poet 
depicted in such attractive colors. He cheapened everything 
that I held sacred and passing fair, and glorified a system of 
life and conduct, which, whatever may be said about the ex- 
ternals of its pageantry, harbored horror and corruption at 
its heart. Nowhere was my world so quickly and firmly and 
gratefully established in the hearts of the people as in the 
land of his birth, where it has endured through centuries of 
prosperity, at first, and, then, of unparalleled trials, as a most 
potent spiritual force at the service of all mankind. The 
young poet seemed actually to resent the completeness of the 
Christian conquest of his native land. There was an unac- 
customed note of stridency in his voice when he asserted that 
his movement would brook no dictation from the pulpits of 
his country. 

And yet one could not find it in his heart to dislike the 
young poet who was so obviously sincere in advocating a lost 
cause, even though it was the lost cause of all the spirits of 
darkness. I could only sit and wonder and make surmises 
about the formation of mind, the prejudice, the habits, the 
association and studies and temper of soul, which could so 
blind a man of high intelligence to the moral and spiritual 
beauty of Christianity as to lead him to express a deliberate 
preference, on ethical as well as esthetic grounds, for the 
weird paganisms of the past. If there are any good reasons 
for Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry, namely, that it is a 
criticism of life, what are we to think of poetry which declares 
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that paganism is a more desirable thing than Christianity? 
Rationalism merely registers a broad fact at its minimum 
valuation when it tells us through one of its favorite his- 
torians: “It was reserved for Christianity to present to the 
world an ideal character, which through all the changes of 
eighteen centuries has inspired the hearts of men with an im- 
passioned love; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations, temperaments and conditions; has been not only the 
highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice, and has exercised so deep an influence that it may 
be truly said that the simple record of three short years of 
active life has done more to regenerate and to soften man- 
kind, than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and all the 
exhortations of moralists.” And it might be added without 
fear of contradiction, “than all poems ancient and modern.” 

I could not help concluding, after hearing Mr. Yeats ex- 
plain the principles of his art, that he was living strangely 
apart from the great streams of humanity. His points of 
contact with life, especially in his native land, were its fancies 
and extravagances rather than its realities. Subsequent con- 
firmation was not lacking in certain essays, in which the 
Irish poet writes about fairies in a vein of religious reverence 
and belief, and in casual allusions met with in the publica- 
tions of his friends where they refer to him as “Willie” Yeats 
in a tone of amused indulgence, as if he were hopelessly com- 
mitted to eccentricities of thought. 

I need not say that many men prefer paganism to Chris- 
tianity for worse reasons than an obstinately unpractical turn 
of mind. Perhaps this is the consideration which procures 
for Mr. Yeats a kindly tolerance from people who find neo- 
paganism a bore and a nuisance. He seems so simple and 
honest in the weaving of his filmy lace-work of pale dreams 
that one pities him for finding Christianity “lower than the 
heart’s desire.” One has to understand Mr. Yeats; his is the 
winsome willfulness of infancy; concessions must be made to 
peculiarities of mind out of the common run; if he hurts us 
with his pretty arrows, he does it as a child does it, that is, 
in the least offensive of all possible modes of assault. 

But great poetry cannot spring from such a soil. Sanity 
and sobriety of judgment on the large issues of life are still, 
and always have been, the marks of major poets and prose- 
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writers. “I’d rather be a kitten and cry, Mew! than write 
the best poetry in the world on condition of laying aside com- 
mon sense in the ordinary transactions and business of the 
world.” It is probable Sir Walter Scott knew very well that 
great poetry could never be written on such a condition; but 
his words serve to illustrate the attitude of genius of the 
highest rank in the relationship of art to life. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of poetry that a man of 
Mr. Yeats’ fine fervor of workmanship should have become 
early and permanently obsessed by an impossible idea. “The 
attempt to revive an ancient myth—as distinguished from an 
ancient story of human life—however alluring, however illus- 
trated by poets of genius, seems to me,” says that acute critic 
of poetry, Francis T. Palgrave, “essentially impossible. It is 
for the details, not for the whole, that we read Hyperion, or 
Prometheus Unbound, or the German Iphigenia. Like the 
great majority of post-classical verse in classical languages, 
those modern myths are but exercises on a splendid scale.” 
The Gaelic revival became for Mr. Yeats nothing else than 
precisely that, namely, an endeavor to resuscitate a dead past, 
and to furnish forth out of its outworn emotions and primitive 
religious experiences food and raiment for modern needs. 
Mr. Yeats has succeeded in composing some graceful academic 
exercises; nothing more. With doubts about the vital actual- 
ity of his method, he has employed a loose symbolism to 
establish contact with the world of living men; but the device 
can hardly be said to have succeeded in winning for his verse 
attention more serious than that which we pay to mere bril- 
liant exercises of an accomplished artist. Mr. Yeats has 
wasted excellent poetic capacity in becoming a minor poet, 
engaged in the gentle but ineffectual labor of rescuing a re- 
mote twilight and an ancient darkness from the floods of 
splendor, in which St. Patrick’s flaming sword engulfed them. 

If anyone wishes to study the sterility of the sources to 
which Mr. Yeats has gone for inspiration, he will discover a 
striking object-lesson in the poet’s recently published volume 
of selected poems.’ They are conveniently divided for such 
a study into chronological periods. If we confine ourselves 
to the lyrics, which are more characteristic of Mr. Yeats’ 
genius than his dramatic pieces and contain the flower of his 

1 Selected Poems. By William Butler Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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achievement, we shall find a curiously progressive deterior- 
ation in his work. The earliest group of poems is dated 
1885-1892, and contains such favorites as “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree,” “The Fiddler of Dooney,” and “The Ballad of 
Father Gilligan.” Here are the new and entrancing magic 
and music which charmed us years ago and sharpened the 
edge of expectation. Alas, for youthful promise! The young 
poet sang from the peak of his excellence. He has never sur- 
passed these little miracles of rare Celtic rapture: their secret 
has escaped the bewildered singer, and his song since then 
has been a groping effort, successful at ever lengthening in- 
tervals, to recover that first fine careless rapture. There are 
notes of sadness and failure in the later poems of the period 
between 1904 and 1919, and it is rather poignant to read, in 
one of the last poems in the collection, 


I have no speech but symbol, the pagan speech I made 
Amid the dreams of youth. 


If there is need of a crowning proof of the falseness and 
futility of the trail which Mr. Yeats has been following, it can 
be found in the rather astounding absence, in these later 
poems, of any sign of interest in the recent stirring history 
of his country. When he was young he declared his pagan 
creed, with all the bold confidence of youth, in his “To Ireland 
in the Coming Times,” turning his back on the traditional 
sanctities of his land and sighing ecstatically, 


Ah, faeries, dancing under the moon, 
A Druid land, a Druid tune! 


and he promises himself, in spite of his recusancy, a secure 
place among the patriot bards of Irish history: 


Nor may I less be counted one 
With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson. 


How pitiful sounds this young boast in the presence of the 
mature performance! The little red Rose has been plunged 
in its bath of heroic blood, and the deeds of Cuchulainn and 
all the chariot-chiefs and kings of Ulster have been outdone, 
while cities flamed and tumbled, and all the world looked on 
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in wonder; and Mr. Yeats can find nothing to inspire a song 
except some cryptic discontent of his own at the course of 
events. I know nothing whatever concerning the political 
ideas of Mr. Yeats during the last six years; but I gather from 
these poems that he has been out of sympathy with the men 
who cast life and liberty and possessions into the scales in a 
supreme conflict for their country’s freedom. If I am correct 
in my surmise, it is a sinister commentary on the uselessness 
of a false intellectualism in any practical crisis. I do not 
deny the sincerity and fervor of Mi. Yeats’ patriotism. It is 
through no immediate fault of his that the great Dawn of 
his dreams should break at long last and find him listless. 
The fault is to be traced back to that remote day when he so 
far departed from realities as to scorn the living Faith which 
has been the mainstay of his people, through trials in which 
pretty Druid fancies would be insults if they were offered as 
hopes or alleviations. 

The strange irony of the situation lies in the fact that the 
men who blew the smoldering dreams of Ireland into the 
white flame of Easter Week and perished in it with exultation, 
caught much of their enthusiasm from Mr. Yeats’ own sources. 
The two Pearses, Padraic and William, Thomas MacDonagh 
and Joseph Plunkett, not to mention others, drew inspiration 
and instruction from the fine idealism of old Celtic legends 
of early paganism. The fire which Mr. Yeats was so prom- 
inent in kindling, gave them warmth at the supreme moment, 
but could impart no life-giving heat to himself. For the Irish 
poet’s theory of life is a paralyzing thing. The nature-wor- 
ship of Celtic paganism, which so captivates him, contains no 
concepts of right or wrong, duty or obligation. “No thought 
of Calvary,” he makes one of the characters say in “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” “troubled the morning stars in their 
first song.” It is hard for the ordinary Christian to see why 
the thought of Calvary should cause trouble, rather than great 
love and hope, to anyone; but, of course, the poet is correct. 
Stars and mountains and winds and similar objects of nature 
are never troubled by any thoughts whatever. The irrespon- 
sible freedom of the wild things of nature fascinates the poet. 
The trouble of living rationally, of thinking and obeying and 
performing duty, is distasteful to him. Any religion which 
emphasizes the responsibility of the individual, and presents 
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truth with a corollary of precept—as the Catholic religion 
does—fatigues and disgusts Mr. Yeats. And so we have lyrics 
like the following, in which he draws his robe about him and 
withdraws disdainfully from the human world, as from a 
lower world than the mindless world which he loves: 


Outworn heart, in a time outworn, 

Come clear of the nets of wrong and right; 
Laugh, heart, again in the gray twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


Your mother Eire is always young, 

Dew ever shining and twilight gray; 
Though hope fall from you and love decay, 
Burning in fires of a slanderous tongue. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill: 
For there the mystical brotherhood 

Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream work out their will; 


And God stands winding His lonely horn, 

And time and the world are ever in flight; 

And love is less kind than the gray twilight, 
And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 


As the beautiful expression of a common mood, these verses 
can be accorded due admiration. Wordsworth has done it 
better in a famous sonnet, though he was not “a pagan suckled 
in a creed outworn.” As an expression of a philosophy of 
life it is fatuous and futile. 

Padraic Pearse’s philosophy was different, and can be in- 
ferred from the verses which he could write for his mother 
while he was waiting for the firing squad: 


Dear Mary, thou who saw thy first-born Son 
Go forth to die amidst the scorn of men, 
Receive my first-born son into thy arms 
Who also goeth forth to die for men; 

And keep him by thee till I come for him. 
Dear Mary, I have shared thy sorrows, 

And soon shall share thy joys. 


Thomas MacDonagh passed the hours between the time his 
sister, a nun, left his cell and the moment of execution, kneel- 
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ing before his crucifix. These leaders, in a desperate chance, 
all went to Confession and Holy Communion as a preparation 
for fighting and dying. Michael Mallen, we read, “prayed 
into the very rifles of the men who shot him, and his last 
words were: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” And in his 
last letter to his wife we find, among other instructions, the 
following: “If you can, I would like you to dedicate Una 
to the service of God, and also Joseph. Do this if you can, 
and pray Our Divine Lord that it may be so. . . . Una, my 
little one, be a nun. Joseph, my little man, be a priest if you 
can.” 

Mr. Yeats’ “September, 1913,” inclines us to suspect that 
his view of facts like these is derisory and contemptuous: 


What need you, being come to sense, 

But fumble in a greasy till 

And add the half pence to the pence 

And prayer to shivering prayer, until 
You have dried the marrow from the bone; 
For men were born to pray and save: 
Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


Yet they were of a different kind 

The names that stilled your childish play, 
They have gone about the world like wind, 
But little time had they to pray 

For whom the hangman’s rope was spun, 
And what, God help us, could they save: 
Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


Was it for this the wild geese spread 
The gray wing upon every tide; 

For this that all that blood was shed, 
For this Edward Fitzgerald died, 
And Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone, 
All that delirium of the brave; 
Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


Yet could we turn the years again, 
And call those exiles as they were, 
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In all their loneliness and pain 

You’d cry “some woman’s yellow hair 
Has maddened every mother’s son:” 
They weighed so lightly what they gave; 
But let them be, they’re dead and gone, 
They’re with O’Leary in the grave. 


Thus Mr. Yeats in “September, 1913.” Only two years later, 
there broke forth such a delirium of the brave as Mr. Yeats 
never dreamed. And the only men who figured prominently 
in the outbreak were young clerks and teachers who found 
time to pray, waiting for the executioner, because prayer had 
been a life-long habit. As between Pearse and Mr. Yeats, 
there can be no doubt which Emmet would recognize as a 
kindred spirit. Was ever a poet’s reading of his people so 
palpably and so quickly falsified? I am astonished that Mr. 
Yeats should have the courage to include in his Selected 
Poems “September, 1913,” after Easter Week, 1916. 

It is a rather ungracious speculation, but one can hardly 
help wondering whether Mr. Yeats’ lyrical inertness in the 
stirring events of recent years is due to the marked Christian 
character of the valor so epically displayed. I am certain he 
shares none of the blind bigotry of the sectaries of the North. 
But even a kindly and tolerant paganism loses patience some- 
times with an inflexible creed; and we are not surprised to 
find the furry, soft and charming paganism of Mr. Yeats un- 
sheathing acerbities in a note appended to “The Countess 
Cathleen.” At the first performance of this play in Dublin, 
the actors, we are told, “had to face a very vehement opposi- 
tion stirred up by a politician and a newspaper, the one ac- 
cusing me in a pamphlet, the other in long articles, day after 
day, of blasphemy because of the language of the demons or 
of Shemus Rua, and because I made a woman sell her soul 
and yet escape damnation, and of a lack of patriotism because 
I made Irish men and women, who, it seems, never did such a 
thing, sell theirs. The politician or the newspaper persuaded 
some forty Catholic students to sign a protest against the play, 
and a Cardinal, who avowed that he had not read it, to make 
another, and both politician and newspaper made such ob- 
vious appeals to the audience to break the peace, that a score 
or so of police were sent to the theatre to see that they did not. 
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I had, however, no reason to regret the result, for the stalls, 
containing almost all that was distinguished in Dublin, and a 
gallery of artisans alike insisted on the freedom of literature.” 
Literature, of course, must be free, free to hurt the weakest 
and to desecrate the highest, even though one must sell his 
soul to exercise that freedom. But when I reflect that the 
poet, who thought it admirable for a lady to sell her soul for 
her country, sat in safe seclusion while the Catholic students, 
who denounced the nefarious transaction, were selling their 
lives for his country, I am again astonished at some of the 
inclusions in this volume of selected poems. 

The frozen apathy of Mr. Yeats’ muse in the high-tide 
of his country’s heroic mood can be due only to his poor 
understanding of the soul of Ireland. He worships beauty 
in the abstract, and believes that a poet should be concerned 
with the making of beautiful poems, regardless of moral, 
religious or patriotic import. He tells us in verses which do 
not find a place in his selected poems that: 


When I was young 
I had not given a penny for a song 
Did not the poet sing it with such airs 
That one believed he had a sword upstairs, 


and he snorts at this allegiance of poetry to any cause what- 
ever. In those young days, he thought he saw beauty in a 
far-off paganism, whose harshnesses came softened to him by 
the mists of distance, and he dedicated his muse to the service 
of paganism with a devotion that can hardly be said to have 
languished much in the interval. Now, I do not think I shall 
offend historical judgment in any sane quarter by saying that 
the soul of Ireland, if it has worn beauty as a garment any 
times these fifteen hundred years, has worn it woven of the 
faith and aspiration and white purities and rubrical sacrifices 
of Catholic fidelities and consecrations. How can a poet, who 
seems to be organically bereft of the power to see so prom- 
inent a reality, hope to “be counted one with Davis, Mangan, 
Ferguson” in the memory of his country and mankind? 

The sad fact is that the early impulse of “The Wind 
Among the Reeds” has been too tenuous and too unrelated 
with reality to survive. Mr. Yeats, having lost his lyric voice, 
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busies himself now with fantastic experiments in drama. His 
“Four Plays for Dancers,” appearing almost simultaneously 
with his volume of “Selected Poems,” offers small compensa- 
tion to those who have liked him for his singing quality. In 
these new plays, he has gone to the old Greek theatre for hints 
in construction, setting and properties. It is not easy to 
describe the result. The vague, shadowy, formless visions 
of Oisin are not happy amid the precise proprieties of classic 
Greece. Mr. Yeats and the school of Irish poets, which he has 
founded, remind me of Lady Penelope and Lady Binks and 
the other fair revelers at Shaws-Castle: “Who can describe 
the wonders wrought by active needles and scissors, aided by 
thimbles and thread, upon silver gauze and sprigged muslin? 
Or, who can show how, if the fair nymphs of the spring did 
not entirely succeed in attaining the desired resemblance to 
heathen Greeks, they at least contrived to get rid of all simil- 
itude to sober Christians?” 





TO ONE WHO OUGHT TO BE A CATHOLIC. 
BY SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, 3D. 


Anp have my prayers and words been all in vain? 
Dost thou reject the treasure I have found? 
Must the great cloud of witnesses around 

Lament to see thee lingering in the plain, 

Weep as they watch thy powers slowly wane, 
Grieving that with earth’s shackles thou art bound? 
Has the good seed been sown in stony ground 

That might a hundred fold have brought forth grain? 


God will provide. Nor shall I cease to pray 

That thou, become partaker with the throng, 
May live expectant of the eternal day, 

Thy death made life, thy weaknesses made strong, 
That arm in arm with thee, good friend, I may 

Press on to hear the high triumphal song. 
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“SISTER ANSELMINE.” 


A PORTRAIT BY A SKEPTIC. 
BY E. M. WALKER. 


HE name of Ernest Psichari is familiar to many, 
even to those who have not read the strange, 
mystical and moving document which recounts 
the conversion of Renan’s grandson in the scorch- 

——4) ing desert of Sahara—“an unforgettable record,” 
as a critic has termed it. Fewer still know that the mystic’s 
father, a distinguished Greek philologist, has since written a 
book which, although lacking the literary qualities, the génius 
and the passion of Le Voyage du Centurion (A Soldier’s Pil- 
grimage, as the English publisher has called the translation), 
is yet of considerable interest because it, too, is in its way a 
human document. Moreover, it voices for us the feelings and 
opinions of a growing number of Frenchmen. Noble, and 
touched by the flame of l’union sacrée, yet unable to believe, 
these men have dissociated themselves from the violence and 
injustice of the anti-clericals; they are respectful of the old 
Faith, and preach Amenity and Love, striving to understand 
where they do not believe, finding Catholicism so deeply 
rooted in the soil of France that it would be impossible, and 
undesirable even were it possible, to destroy it. 

With what insight and discrimination M. Jean Psichari 
has grasped the Catholic ideal of sanctity is proved by his 
inimitable pen portrait of the heroine of his novel, Sister 
Anselmine. She gives the book its title (Sceur Anselmine) ; 
and the motto on the front page taken from Dante, Pit che la 
stella, brighter than the stars, refers to her. We are not sur- 
prised that she ends by converting, first her brother, and 
then that brother’s friend. She is first presented to us in the 
winter of 1869-1870 as a little girl of eleven: 


A tall child, with blue eyes innocent and clear. Clarity, 
that is the word which best describes her, clarity not only 
of face, but of her whole being. She was beautiful, and she 
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was radiantly clear. This clarity (but how express the 
inexpressible?) was the color of her soul—if clarity has a 
color. Simplicity, a simplicity manifested by her gestures, 
her glances, her heart, her thoughts, seemed to be an ema- 
nation from this clarity, a natural gift. That which is 
clear has no complexity. Clarity, by its very essence, is 
simple. The simplicity of Anselmine and her clarity had, 
as their necessary complement, gayety, which was, as it 
were, the natural sound given forth by this smooth, trans- 
parent crystal. 

Her devotion, intense though it was, called up no image 
of sombre flame, but rather suggested a fire whose rosy 
diaphanous brilliance was undimmed by the slightest 
suspicion of smoke. When she sacrificed herself, which 
she did often, there was no trace in her self-sacrifice of 
black resolutions, still less (which is even more meritor- 
ious) of that tendency we, most of us, have to admire our- 
selves in our sacrifices. 

Similarly, when she prayed, the upward flight of her 
prayer was fervent and tranquil, passionate and joyous. 
But in describing Anselmine, it is difficult to find a word 
with the exact shade of meaning, for when we think of 
her, expressions occur to us that make us afraid. She 
looked forward to Sunday and all other festivals as days on 
which she was going to amuse herself thoroughly. Yes, 
that is the word which best describes the state of this clear 
and gay and simple soul. To be there, in the House of 
God, to give herself up to her devotions, to offer herself 
to God, to pray to Him, to think of Him—above all, to 
think of Him—why, these formed a whole series of good 
and pleasant things. There was nothing austere in them, 
nothing repellent, nothing obligatory. The free offering, 
the complete gift of herself could but gladden her heart. 
Anselmine found happiness in her piety. 

By the time she was thirteen, her clear and gay simplicity 
had already found in sacrifice the solution of every diffi- 
culty—sacrifice, which dominated and determined her 
whole existence. 

Already, when as quite a little child she had knelt by 
Jean’s side at the bedside of their father, she had been 
conscious of the need her brother would have of her; later, 
at the deathbed of their elder brother in 1870, she resolved 
to consecrate her life to Jean, not to marry, to remain with 
their mother and him, to give her whole self, angel of 
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devotion and simplicity that she was, for the good of Jean. 
This course was envisaged and willed by her in an instant. 


Her instinct was probably true, for Jean, though charm- 
ing, talented and lovable, was weak. He was not twenty when 
he allowed an unhappy love affair to cast over his young life 
a gloom that was never subsequently dissipated. This, it 
seems to us, was not faithfulness, but selfish blindness, for 
assuredly the lady was unworthy of his devotion. Moreover, 
he sacrificed his sister, who long remained unmarried for his 
sake, and who, when she did at length marry a certain Mar- 
quis, a devoted Catholic and celebrated Hebrew scholar who 
had been injured by an accident during his excavations in 
Palestine, did so mainly for Jean’s sake and in the hope of 
aiding his conversion. For it had happened that her brother’s 
Greek and Hebrew studies had led him to skepticism, whereas, 
Anselmine argued, in view of her Marquis’ robust faith, “the 
Bible rightly understood would save him.” This marriage, 
as it turned out, brought to Anselmine what she had never 
looked for, a season of perfect and passionate love. But her 
earthly happiness did not last long, and after the death of her 
husband, she turned again to Jean, determined to save him, 
having learned from the very depth of her own personal grief 
how great is the misery of the creature, how insistent and 
exacting the duties that lie near us. And Jean, in the long 
run, was converted. A serious illness, his first glimpse ¢ 
the abyss of death, the strong pull of his long line of ancestors, 
all did their part. For, says the chronicler: 


Ideas, sensations, sentiments even, lie sleeping within us, 
silent amid the tumult of existence. . . . It is easy to speak 
of the fears of the dying who seek absolution. Yes, doubt- 
less, fear is present, but it is not all. There is something 
higher: there is seemliness, decency, tradition, the Past: 
there is History. And these are noble motives. 


Such a paragraph is typical of one phase of Latin skep- 
ticism. But, besides all this, for Jean de Warlaing there was 
Anselmine: 


The dear and limpid visage smiled at him with so happy 
a simplicity, so natural a gayety; the brother felt himself 
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at that moment so utterly of the same flesh as his sister; 
so intense a communion was established between them, a 
communion born of centuries of consanguinity, that it ap- 
peared to him only natural to believe as she believed... . 
The momentary faith passed on the morrow, but the light 
of Anselmine remained. This light he saw it always, rest- 
ing on her childlike gracious face. And, sincerely, he 
asked himself this question: Did not the depth and the 
sincerity of Anselmine hide a foundation of the truth? 
Have we the right to disdain this fact, belief; this human 
reality, the believer? 


So much for Jean’s standpoint, but we are also told: 


At the critical moment of Jean de Warlaing’s syncope, 
this gay and luminous and simple being, judged it quite 
natural to promise herself to God if He would grant her 
brother time for conversion, and to undertake to renounce 
the world herself directly she had lost him. She had two 
seconds in which to decide, so far as in her lay, the eternal 
fate of Jean, and she decided after this fashion. She knew 
that he was saved when he opened his eyes once more and 
smiled at her. The efficacity of sacrifice appeared to her 
at that moment more self-evident than ever. 


Strange portrait for a skeptic, this heroine who becomes a 
nun and ultimately saves her brother and her childhood’s 
friend! Yet not so strange when we consider France and all 
she stands for. A Frenchman who believes in goodness and 
beauty has no need to seek them in the curious by-paths of 
new faiths and high-sounding so-called Religions of Humanity. 
The Christian and Catholic ideal of sanctity is rooted in his 
native soil, flourishes under his eyes, making the present solid 
with the past. Belief, or unbelief: the issue is clear to him, 
clear with French clearness. To have known an Anselmine is 
a great responsibility, but a great grace, too. It is not won- 
derful that many Frenchmen end by crying out, as M. Psichari 
makes André Pauron cry: “Everything for the religion that 
produces such beings!” 
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HAS THE CATHOLIC PRESS FAILED? 
BY GEORGE N. KRAMER. 


AATHOLICS in the United States today stand at 
the crossroads in their press development. They 
are experiencing a period of agitation which will 
result in either a better Catholic press or a return 
to the dismal past and failure. As in all cam- 

paigns, the situation will be either better or worse; it can 
never be quite the same. 

The first practical step in this new era was taken by the 
archbishops and bishops in their first annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1919, when they established and personally financed 
the Department of Press and Publicity of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council in Washington, D.C. The final decision 
was announced at the national convention of the Catholic 
Press Association in January, 1920. By March of the same 
year the personnel of the news bureau was selected, and by 
the second week in April the practical results of the service 
were available to Catholic publications. 

In the following year, March was set apart as Catholic 
press month, a kind of campaigning period. The purpose was 
to interest the laity in Catholic publications, to solicit sub- 
scriptions and to build up a deserving press. Again, in 1922, 
we have had “press month.” There were meetings to urge the 
laity to give better support to the diocesan organs; there were 
exhortations from the pulpit and from the columns of the 
papers themselves, calling to the attention of Catholics their 
obligations in this regard; there were pamphlets and notices 
and subscription blanks. No definite information has been 
gathered on the results of these drives. It may be safely 
stated, however, that all Catholic subscription lists have been 
swelled as a result of press month activities. 

Yet this is no indication of the success or failure of the 
movement. A new era has undoubtedly opened. Will it 
bring a substantial change in the Catholic press or will it be 
a mere repetition of the past? It ill befits Catholics to stumble 
along, trusting to luck that their feet stay in the right path, 
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without giving some attention to the signs along the roadside, 
to find out how far or in what direction they have been travel- 
ing. The signs that should in this instance be carefully read 
are the conclusions drawn from an unbiased study of the 
press itself. If the new era is to bring success, the Catholic 
press must be unfettered from the faults and weaknesses that 
have prevented it from prospering in the past. It will be of 
no avail to make drives for more subscribers if there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the press itself. 

No honest research can exclude those features of any 
question which are disagreeable, and no progress can be made 
if the investigator close his eyes to the truth of unpleasant 
conclusions. The discussion of such here is not in the vein 
of adverse criticism. On the contrary, they are noted as the 
result of honest convictions derived from first-hand knowl- 
edge and practical experience. Some are painful facts pre- 
sented by one who has made a careful study of the subject 
and whose hope is the establishment of a powerful, worthy, 
efficient Catholic press in the United States. 

Although the Catholic press really includes all publica- 
tions under Catholic supervision regardless of the frequency 
at which they are issued, it is here taken to mean all those 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, and daily publications pur- 
porting to carry news of the day as the first object of their 
being. This excludes such periodicals as reviews, journals of 
opinion, special interest organs, such as fraternal, institu- 
tional, Irish propaganda and children’s papers. Thus limited, 
the term would include at the very most, fifty-seven publica- 
tions in the English language and thirty-four in foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Catholic press, then, has either been a success or it 
has been a failure. If it has been a success, it is impossible to 
explain why only one Catholic out of every twenty in the 
United States subscribes for any Catholic publication, why the 
clergy insistently encourage the laity to support Catholic 
papers, why the laity who do subscribe are not enthusiastic 
over these same papers, do not recommend them, praise them, 
comment upon them. If the Catholic press movement as a 
whole has been a success, it is difficult to account for the 
numerous failures of Catholic publications and to excuse the 
almost despairing attitude of sincere thinking laymen. 
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Taken from the historical standpoint, from the number of 
subscribers to Catholic papers in proportion to the total num- 
ber of Catholics in the United States, and from a consideration 
of the standards of the publications themselves, the Catholic 
press must be pronounced a failure. Not a failure in the 
sense that it has ceased to exist, but a failure in so far as it has 
not fulfilled its mission, has been a thing of weakness instead 
of strength, has accomplished very little for that greatest of 
institutions which it should defend and whose interests it 
should promote, the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic press in this country is just one hundred 
years old. The first distinctly Catholic periodical in the new 
world was The Catholic Miscellany, founded by Bishop Eng- 
land, in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1822. During these 
hundred years, no accurate account has been kept of .the 
number of papers that failed, yet a fair approximate would 
show that three times as many went out of existence as are 
now being published. As a rule, the few that continued to 
struggle on were in danger of collapsing for want of sufficient 
subscribers and lack of advertising. Of the many papers 
established before 1870, only seven remain. With one excep- 
tion, none of these has a large subscription list or carries 
much advertising. 

It is estimated that there are in the United States about 
twenty million Catholics, yet the fifty-seven papers printed 
in English are not adequately supported. Of these fifty-seven, 
only eighteen have a circulation ranging from 10,000 to 40,000, 
in one case 50,000. The remainder show subscription lists of 
no more than 1,500 to 10,000. (These figures may have slightly 
increased within the past eight or ten months.) 

Why has the Catholic press been a failure? It has stag- 
gered near the brink of absolute ruin for the same reason 
that any business firm which does not supply its patrons with 
satisfactory goods, but depends upon their charity, loses trade 
and succumbs to the inevitable. Catholic papers have not 
been sold on their merits; they have been supported by char- 
ity. This is the fundamental reason why they have not 
prospered. 

The publication of a paper is primarily a business prop- 
osition, and anyone attempting to conduct it on any other 
basis must eventually fail. Charity can be conducted on a 
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business foundation, but business cannot be successfully | 
based on charity. However, this is what has caused the | 
lamentable condition of the Catholic press. The consequences | 
of that charity have been disastrous, and so long as the same 
system is employed, the same consequences will be visited 
upon the unbusiness-like Catholic press. Even a great por- 
tion of the advertising carried in the columns of Catholic pa- 
pers is given in partial charity. This does not mean that the 
methods of many of our secular papers should be imitated in 
catering to special interests, but it does mean that Catholic 
news columns should be attractive enough to warrant a will- 
ingness on the part of the advertiser to pay for space instead 
of being coérced to do so. 

Just where the blame for this ineffectual system in the 
Catholic press should be placed, is quite another and a diffi- 
cult matter. The editors usually blame the clergy for indif- 
ference; the clergy censure the laity for failing to support 
the press; the laity blame the editors for not offering better 
papers. There is a certain amount of fault in each of the 
three corners of this triangle, but the little.game of bouncing 
the blame from one to the other will never solve the problem. 

Few priests are apathetic in regard to the cause of the 
Catholic press when the matter is once brought to their atten- 
tion, and these few are in sympathy with the idea but dis- 
couraged with the poor showing of the past. The hierarchy ~ 
cannot be accused of indifference. As a rule, it is they who 
have initiated whatever steps have been taken in Catholic 
journalism, or at least given new ventures their moral sup- 
port. They are responsible for the existence of most of our 
Catholic publications at the present time. In the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), a decree on Catholic 
Literature and Journalism was issued by the hierarchy. In 
part, they said: In reference to periodicals, it would be in- 
deed our most earnest desire to have one representative pub- 
lication for each province—a publication that would be de- 
serving of encouragement and moral support; and worthy, if 
need be, to receive pecuniary aid from the bishops, as they 
judge proper, whether assembled in provincial synod or 
otherwise. 

With the establishment of many diocesan papers under 
the direction of the bishops since this decree was promulgated 
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up to the time of the institution of the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice, there is little fault to find with the hierarchy or clergy. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that the clergy, not being prac- 
tical newspapermen or being unable to apply their knowledge 
in a practical manner, the editing of the papers passes into 
the hands of laymen who depend solely upon the assistance 
of the priests and bishops and upon the charity of the people 
to keep the paper on its feet. 

The laity have the most credits of excuse to balance 
against their debits account of responsibility. Their unfor- 
tunate attitude is that whenever they give their money for a 
year’s subscription for a Catholic paper, they are thereby ful- 
filling an obligation of charity. They consider it a duty to 
donate a few dollars each year as a gift to the Catholic press, 
the same as they contribute to collections for orphans. The 
lamentable effect of this state of mind is that it frustrates the 
very purpose of the press. The laity consider their obligation 
complete with the signing of a subscription blank, and the 
result is that many of these papers are brought into the home 
but never read. Since the reader is the ultimate reason for 
the existence of a paper, the question resolves itself to this: 
Is the Catholic subscriber justified in his attitude toward 
Catholic publications? In other words, is there something 
amiss in the press itself or has the Catholic reader a peculiar 
prejudice against it? The only answer lies in a study of the 
Catholic publications and an investigation into their qualities 
and characteristics. 

Catholic editors appear to have forgotten one very essen- 
tial fact. Catholics are human. They want to read interest- 
ing news, timely articles, original comment, as well as do their 
non-Catholic neighbors. They are American citizens as well 
as adherents to a religious creed, and they look upon these 
two aspects of their lives, not as two distinct and separate 
parts, but as a complete interwoven unit. The Church stands 
for certain principles, and as Catholics and Americans they 
wish to combine these same principles. They expect to find 
in their Catholic papers guidance to make them better citizens 
and social beings. They want comment on the topics of the 
day, the political, the economic, the social questions inter- 
preted and explained from the standpoint of the Church. All 
this they fail to find. Some few Catholic editors have made 
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noble efforts to live up to the standards expected of them, but 
they, too, labor under difficulties which they cannot com- 
pletely master. Generally speaking, however, there is the 
merest attempt at editorial comment, most of which is of a 
purely religious aspect. There is no enlightenment, no inter, 
pretation, no decisive or reliable comment on current events 
in which every modern Catholic is interested. Often the same 
trite article or editorial is clipped and re-hashed, and for 
months continues to make its rounds in the columns of our 
Catholic papers. 

The laity have been accused of being insensible to, and 
even intolerant of, Catholic news and religious articles. This 
is not true. It is not the subject matter, but the manner of 
presentation that has caused the laity to become lax in the 
perusal of these topics. Religion can be made as interesting 
and attractive and salutary in the columns and editorials of 
a paper as in any other form, especially the great principles of 
the Catholic Church, which are not only Sunday truths, but 
practical every-day precepts. It is not necessary to fill pages 
with pietistic, unliving sermons and dull religious articles in 
order to have a Catholic paper; on the contrary, religion is 
something living, and should be treated as such. Then the 
paper will not become repulsive to the average reader, and 
the accusation against the laity will soon be withdrawn. 

Anything that borders on politics is strictly taboo in the 
offices of most of our Catholic papers. The erroneous con- 
cept that religion and politics cannot be associated seems to 
hold. If by religion is meant denominational religion, and 
if by politics is meant partisan politics, this view is indisput- 
ably correct. It would never do for Catholics, or Baptists, 
or Methodists as such to take sides on party platforms, for the 
necessary result would be conflict among the churches, bigotry 
and religious hatred. But religion and politics are so closely 
related and interwoven in modern life that they cannot suc- 
cessfully be dissociated. Take away the religious element 
from politics and it will become absolutely corrupt and in- 
imical to religion itself. On the other hand, what assurance 
has religion of putting those great principles of mankind 
given by Christ into effect except through that necessary 
agent, politics. 

Because Catholic editors have either not thought out the 
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question or because they have accepted an unfounded plat- 
itude at its face value, they refrain from even touching the 
subject of politics. As a fair example of the attitude that 
should be taken by Catholic papers, the following extract 
from an editorial written just before the last presidential 
election may be cited: “Partisan politics is not our province, 
but a general appreciation of the nature of the planks com- 
posing the platforms in the light of ethical principle comes 
well within our scope.” As a matter of fact, an examination 
of the files of Catholic papers preceding this same election, 
fails to disclose anything more than a very general advice to 
Catholics to vote for the man they considered best qualified 
to hold office. Vital questions of the campaign were never 
touched; the stand of the Church in regard to certain prin- 
ciples was not given; the whole trend of what little so-called 
political editorial there was, smacked of a shrinking, fearful, 
let-it-alone policy. 

Closely related to the question of politics, another ex- 
ample of the weakness of the Catholic press can be shown in 
the campaign against the old Smith-Towner educational bill. 
For months, Catholic leaders, seeing the «anger of the bill, 
waged war against it and progressive Catolic periodicals 
fought it tooth and nail. Until the agitation nid practically 
defeated the proposed measure, the Catholic papers were 
almost silent. When they did carry an article or comment, 
it was a clipped bit of discussion found in the leading Cath- 
olic reviews and magazines or the pamphlet puolished and 
issued by the Knights of Columbus. Few new or original 
editorials could be found in the Catholic pap-:s. 

For the past two years the N. C. W. U. News Service in 
Washington, D. C., established by the bishops, has been at 
the service of the Catholic papers. Although much could be 
done to improve this bureau, it has accomplished a great deal 
during the brief time of its existence, and promises to develop 
into an invaluable institution for the future. But it has not 
been used; it has been abused. This news gathering agency 
has benefited Catholic papers in that they have been supplied 
with much news they would otherwise never have had, and 
which now takes the place of the accustomed “fillers.” At 
the same time, these several papers had a certain individual- 
ity when unaided by the News Service; there was at least a 
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variety of fifty-seven different selections of clipped news. 
Now, with a few exceptions, there is in the United States one 
Catholic paper with fifty-seven editions. 

The blame for this sad feature does not lie with the 
N. C. W. C. News Service. It lies with our Catholic editors 
who, in many cases, do not edit, but literally dump the 
columns furnished by the news bureau into the forms of their 
papers, in many: instances not even taking the trouble to 
re-write the headings to make them conform to the set stand- 
ard of their publications. In other words, with the estab- 
lishment of a necessary and valuable news service, the 
several Catholic papers have lost their individuality and have 
followed more or less the one stereotyped form. It is a waste 
of time and money to have fifty-seven papers set up and 
print, with the exception of a few local or diocesan items, 
fifty-seven editions of the same matter. This is especially 
unnecessary since few Catholics ever read more than one 
Catholic paper. For practical purposes, then, these fifty- 
seven papers could be one. ; 

In the light of these facts, the wonder at this time is not 
that there are not more Catholic papers, but that there are 
as many as we have. The wonder is not that our young peo- 
ple do not read Catholic papers more, but that they ever read 
them. The laity should not be condemned for failing to sup- 
port their papers, but praised for supporting them as well as 
they have. 

It would seem that at last we are enabled to fix the blame 
on the third corner of the triangle, on the Catholic editors. 
But the editors are not altogether to blame either, for they 
are only the first victims of that system which generally works 
out in this way: they are placed in their positions by the 
clergy or hierarchy who are too busy to devote much time to 
the practical affairs of the papers they have founded. The 
editors fail to make both ends meet because their papers do 
not readily sell, and they appeal to the clergy. The clergy 
in turn urge and, in many cases, morally compel the laity to 
support their diocesan organs. The editors getting the re- 
quired support, feel that they are under no further obligation 
than to furnish, as a token of appreciation, a four or eight- 
page paper at stated intervals. The readers become dis- 
couraged with the few weak columns of clippings and stale 
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news, and unless they have boundless charity, they will have 
their names struck from the subscription lists, and the same 
old cycle has again commenced. 

The solution to the whole question is centred in one im- 
portant fact—furnish the laity with good, reliable, newsy 
papers and they will readily support the Catholic press. But 
to accomplish this, one of the first requisites is to fill the 
editorial chairs with live, progressive editors. 

Here another great difficulty is encountered in Catholic 
press development. Up to this time, the press has been in the 
hands of devoted, sincere, hard-working pioneers who at least 
have kept the Catholic press from being submerged altogether. 
To these men every praise is due, for they have labored under 
difficulties and for little remuneration, carrying on, for the 
most part, for the sake of an ideal. Those who remain are 
no longer able to cope with the modern situation. New 
blood must be infused into the Catholic press movement. 
The chairs of the pioneers must be filled by young Americans, 
well-educated, progressive, fully equipped, to cope with the 
problems which confront Catholic journalism in this new era. 

Contrary to what one would expect, few of our college 
graduates turn to Catholic journalism. One possible cause 
for their lack of interest may be that they have never been 
educated to appreciate the true meaning of the Catholic press, 
or that they have become antipathetic as a result of the Cath- 
olic paper they had read. At any rate, it is difficult to awaken 
the interest of students today when speaking of Catholic jour- 
nalism. It would be expected that the establishment of Cath- 
olic schools of journalism would remedy the situation, and 
that the offices of our Catholic publications would be flooded 
with youthful aspirants to the cause and apostleship of the 
press. The very opposite is true. 

There must be a deeper reason, a reason that lies beyond 
the Catholic schools of journalism and their products, to 
account for this fact. It lies in the offices of our Catholic 
papers. Not for lack of ability or education or training are 
even the few aspirants to Catholic journalism turned away, 
for they always find ready positions on the secular press, but 
_ for lack of proper inducements in the way of fair remuner- 
ation for their valuable services. As a rule, wages and sal- 
aries are low in the newspaper game, but in the Catholic field 
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they have been notoriously low. The deserving aspirant to 
Catholic journalism is turned away because there is no future, 
not even a fair return for his services, even when the years 
spent in education have been left out of consideration. Cath- 
olic editors cannot be too well trained, and when well- ; 
equipped students do attempt to enter Catholic journalism, 
they are forced to the secular press, thus losing to the Church 
and the cause of the press many valuable editors of tomorrow. 

If the Catholic press wants, needs good editors, why can 
it not afford to pay for their services? Because the system 
of charity upon which it is founded prevents it from doing so. 
Catholic schools of journalism are of little value, if there is 
no other place to send their graduates than to the secular 
press where they have little or no direct influence. 

Tracing all these consequences back, we come again to 
the undermining evil in our press. From charity to the 
laissez faire attitude of Catholic editors, from weak papers 
to few homes, from ill-support to its undoing, an indelible 
line marks the downward path on the historical chart of the 
Catholic press. ; 

It would be inaccurate to say that all these criticisms 
have been directed against Catholic newspapers. With one 
single exception, the Church in the United States has no Eng- 
lish newspaper. Up to this point, the term newspaper has 
been purposely omitted when referring to the Catholic press. 
A weekly paper is not necessarily a newspaper; neither can a 
paper carrying some news be so classed. This is especially 
true since Catholic papers concern themselves with only the 
more important Catholic news, yet even items of great im- 
portance are neglected or carried long after the occurrence 
of the event. With the establishment of the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, much of this has been remedied, still some news is 
so stale that it would be unfair to call it news. It appears to 
be the attitude of Catholic editors that their readers neces-— 
sarily subscribe for secular papers, and that Catholic papers 
are brought into the home as an antidote to offset any poisons 
that may be found in the secular sheets. But few people 
will read the same item in a Catholic weekly after they have 
read it in their daily paper, no matter how the secular press 
distorted the facts. 

Some of our good Catholic papers have gone so far as to 
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carry whole page advertisements of Hearst’s and other dailies 
in their editions. Thus, contrary to all Catholic teachings, 
principles, ideals, aspirations, the standards of the Church and 
Catholic journalism have been dragged down to the sordid 
business methods of the very press the Catholic press would 
oppose. 

The average American today must have his daily news- 
paper. He is no longer satisfied with the weekly narration 
of events. In fact, even the up-to-date news is losing favor 
in this swiftly moving age; it is the up-to-the-minute news 
that is required. An account of events that happened ten 
days and two weeks ago will not even attract the passing 
attention of the average reader today. As newspapers, 
weeklies of all descriptions are antiquated, they no longer 
find a place in the lives of the modern reader. In this light, 
nothing more can be said in favor of Catholic papers than that 
they have come to be considered as special interest journals. 
A Catholic begins to look upon his subscription to a diocesan 
organ in the same light as any business man or tradesman 
would consider his trade papers. They are a kind of ad- 
vertisement, and Catholic papers are considered advertising 
organs for the Catholic Church. But even in this capacity 
they have proved inefficient. 

Propaganda at this time is necessary, yet it cannot be 
served without a goodly portion of news sauce. The greater 
the organization or the larger the scheme of any business, 
the more is the news column sought for free advertising. 
Propaganda in special interest journals is deemed no longer 
sufficient. An organization gets control of some daily news- 
paper and gives the people news of the day as the first object, 
but between the lines sandwiches propaganda good or bad. 
If the organization cannot gain control of the daily, it resorts 
to all kinds of schemes to break into the news columns. The 
least bit of news is spread over a great amount of propaganda 
to escape the blue pencil of the editor. Every society of any 
importance has its special interest journals: Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists, Labor, Capital, theorists, religious sects, 
promoters, all have them, but it is upon the daily press that 
they depend for success. Hearst did not establish a string of 
trade publications to promulgate his ideas, but he created a 
string of daily newspapers, and he is today considered the 
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greatest molder of public opinion. The Christian Scientists did 
not depend upon a special interest paper to teach their doc- 
trines; they founded a daily newspaper, The Christian Science 
Monitor, which was ranked as the second most influential 
paper in the United States in a ballot taken by all the editors 
in this country. This is remarkable when it is known that the 
adherents to that religious sect number only a few hundred 
thousand, whereas Catholics number almost twenty millions. 

Catholics must have their dailies, if the Catholic press is 
to continue. The clergy and hierarchy have become inter- 
ested in the venture; one Catholic daily, the Daily American 
Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa, shows promise and points to a 
favorable future; the laity are coming to realize the necessity 
of better daily papers. The hierarchy, however, long ago 
foresaw the possibility of a string of Catholic dailies when 
in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1884, they said: 
“It is very much to be desired, indeed, that in some of our 
larger cities a daily newspaper be established, quite equal to 
the existing dailies, in financial resources, in recognized abil- 
ity of contributors, and in the worth and influence of its con- 
tributions. It does not follow that the title of such a paper 
must be Catholic. Its purposes would be attained if, in addi- 
tion to the latest news, which is eagerly sought in the other 
dailies, it were to uphold the Catholic religion against false 
charges and the attacks of its enemies, and explain the mean- 
ing of Catholic teaching. Moreover, such a paper should ex- 
clude from its columns everything that is openly indecent and 
scandalous.” 

Nothing need be added to the bishops’ concept of what 
a Catholic daily should be. “All the news that’s fit to print” 
would be a worthy slogan for such publications. Once such 
papers would be established under the guidance of able busi- 
ness directors and progressive Catholic journalists, success 
would be almost assured, for the laity would be willing to 
subscribe. The day seems to be past in which the reader 
scanned the newspaper stands to find the most salacious edi- 
tion. What is wanted at this time is reliable news. The 
average reader anywhere may be observed with his favorite 
daily paper. He glances at the scandal story, the objection- 
able picture, and then becomes absorbed in the better news 
of the day or turns to his stock markets or sporting page. 
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Catholics do not lack talent, they do not lack the means, 
they do not lack prestige or numbers sufficient to establish a 
string of dailies. There are many Catholic journalists eager 
to work on Catholic dailies, and there are millions of Cath- 
olics willing to support such publications. There stands but 
one great obstacle in the way of making complete success out 
of failure. It is the existence of that system which has been 
tried and found defective in building up a strong Catholic 
press—charity in business. 

The local Catholic daily is a thing of the near future, but 
the only way to bring it about is to organize a stock corpor- 
ation in every large city, put reliable business managers and 
editors at the head of the undertaking, and conduct the pub- 
lications on a strictly business basis. Catholics have never 
failed to finance great ventures or even to give liberal dona- 
tions to drives for the cause of their religion, and it is not too 
much to expect that little difficulty would be encountered in 
forming stock companies in which a purely business proposi- 
tion is involved besides the higher cause of Catholic press 
development. 





OUR LADY OF GOOD VOYAGE. 
(GLOUCESTER.) 


BY ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL, 


Nor’EAST wind and sou’east wind, 
All our winds together! 

“Star of Sea” in flyin’ foam 
Ridin’ like a feather. 


Back in town between the towers, 
Stands our Lady Mother. 

In her arms a schooner trim, 
Like to any other. 








OUR LADY OF GOOD VOYAGE 


“Neptune,” “Rover,” “Slappin’ Sal,” 
Sailin’ out together, 

Herrin’ boats and mack’rel nets— 
Lucky fishin’ weather! 


Back I look and wave my hand, 
“Mary keep the sailor!” 

“Star of Sea” I named for you, 
And you'll never fail her. 


Lifts her nose o’er every swell, 
Scuds like she was flyin’ 

Past the light-house; through the spray, 
And the sea-gulls cryin’. 


Back in town Our Lady stands, 
Where the candles burning, 

Tell the words we cannot say, 
All the sailors’ yearning. 


May we come to port some day, 
And Our Lady Mother 

Reach her hands to weary salts, 
Show us Christ, our Brother. 


“Neptune,” “Rover,” “Slappin’ Sal,” 
Sailin’ out together. 

Herrin’ boats and mack’rel nets— 
Lucky fishin’ weather! 








IN PRAISE OF AN OLD BOOK.' 
BY M. E. GOLDINGHAM. 


=e all the scarce old books I know, remarkable as 

4 being works of wide utility and of solid and safe 

} teaching, I prefer the old Benedictine book, The 

Spiritual Conflict and Conquest.” So wrote 

INE. # Bishop Ullathorne of a book less appreciated 

than it  deawrves to be, although better known since the days 

when the good Bishop wrote, thanks to the modern edition 
largely due to his encouragement. 

Some books have been epoch-making in the history of 
mankind at large. Others have been such in the history of the 
individual soul. To this last category, the Spiritual Conflict 
and Conquest seems to belong, for although it has run the 
Imitation of Christ very closely in the matter of general pop- 
ularity and acceptance by the Church, it has not the genius of 
universality—this must be admitted—which has made the 
Imitation unique among devotional works, and given it a cir- 
culation second only to the Holy Scriptures. Doubtless, when 
, Juan de Castaniza published his Batalla Espiritual—as the 
title runs in Spanish—it created comparatively little stir. 
Well-known and highly esteemed as the saintly author was in 
ecclesiastical circles and at the Court of Philip II., he does not 
seem to have taken the trouble to issue it under the shelter of 
his already illustrious name, and in time his very authorship 
was questioned, and his work appropriated by another. 

It is a curious fact, that many of those supreme works of 
genius, which are the treasures of the human race and enjoy 
inalienable possession of immortality, are those whose crea- 
tion and authorship posterity disputes. Posterity has tried to 
persuade us that Homer is the product of many hands; that 
Shakespeare came to be written by one Lord Bacon; that the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is undiscoverable; that the 
Imitation of Christ, attributed to 4 Kempis, might as fitly 


1 The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By Dom J. Castaniza, 0.S.B. Edited with 
preface and notes by Cahon Vaughan, 0.S.B. Reprinted from the old English Trans- 
lation of 1652. 1874. 
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claim Gerson, or even St. Bernard or St. Bonaventure as its 
author; that the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola 
were borrowed from, or remodeled upon Cisneros’ Ezicitorio 
de la vida espiritual. We need not extend the list. 

Castaniza’s work has fared more strangely than any, and 
perhaps there has never been a more thorough, if justifiable, 
piece of literary larceny. His Spiritual Conflict was swal- 
lowed whole by the Theatine, Scupoli, and the result was a 
neat little pocket volume, companion to the Imitation; which 
the devout reading public knows as The Spiritual Combat, 
bearing the name of Lorenzo Scupoli on its title-page. In 
this form an immense impetus was given to its popularity. 
What Scupoli did was to modernize the work, making it 
perhaps more practical, certainly more acceptable to the aver- 
age pious person. He re-wrote and transposed chapters, com- 
pressed or enlarged passages, pared down diffuseness of 
style, added practical directions in keeping with the spiritual 
needs of his time; but in the process, the charm, the fragrance, 
the peculiar unction of the old Benedictine has completely 
evaporated. Moreover, the larger and more individualistic 
portion of the book, the Spiritual Conflict, Scupoli left un- 
touched; so it is to Castaniza’s pages we must go for this 
beautiful treatise on the perfection of Christian life. 

It is a matter for congratulation to English-speaking Cath- 
olics, that we possess a version of the old Spanish writer 
which reproduces both his matter and his manner with such 
great fidelity. Indeed, in the 1652 version (reprinted in 1874 
and prefaced by Canon Vaughan, O.S.B.) we have more than 
a mere translation. It is Castaniza’s work created anew in 
the language most akin to the old Castilian—the full-blooded, 
nervous, sonorous speech which has come down to us from 
“the spacious days of great Elizabeth”—“thoroughly English,” 
to quote Bishop Ullathorne again; an English classic in lieu of 
the Spanish one. And we owe it to the Sons of St. Benedict. 
Naturally, the Order which Castaniza adorned has regarded 
the Spiritual Conflict and Conquest as its legacy—for this 1652 
version, although published anonymously, no doubt comes 
from the hand of a Benedictine, and was dedicated to his 
religious family: “To the Right Reverend, Fathers, Religious 
Dames and devout Brothers and Sisters of the Holy Order of 
St. Bennet.” It, moreover, bore an “Approbation” from the 

vou. cxv. 40 
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Benedictine President of Douai, the Right Rev. Rudesind 
Barlow; and appears to have been issued under his auspices. 
“Therein,” he says, “nothing is found dissonant to our Cath- 
olic Faith, or repugnant to piety, but a holy, sound and solid 
doctrine.” 

It is not easy to quote from The Spiritual Conflict. It is 
unlike the Imitation of Christ, where almost every sentence 
can stand alone, a gem of concise spiritual thought, perfect, 
whether in its setting within the chapter, or out of it. Here 
each chapter forms part of a Treatise, each Treatise is an 
integral whole which every sentence contributes to build up. 
The style is diffuse; there is a redundancy of phrase which 
sometimes wraps up the point, but where the ideas are simple, 
it is as simple and limpid as the Bible: vigorous and trenchant 
when driving home the great truths of man’s existence; rely- 
ing sometimes upon accumulative epithets to produce an 
effect, much as a painter will load his canvas with daubs of 
color to increase the depth of gloom or enhance the intensity 
of light. The following passage is most characteristic of the 
devout style: 


O sweet waters of Divine love, which flow from the open 
side of my Saviour’s humanity, run into my bowels, and 
like pure oil, penetrate and possess every part of my spirit; 
irrigate and inebriate it, overflow and absorb it, that it may 
be transformed and conformed to the Divine Spirit, so that 
all my actions, thoughts and affections may be spiritual, 
divine and deiform. 


The book is composed of five Treatises. In the first 
Treatise we have those profoundly psychological studies— 
“Ambushes” of the Christian soul, in which self-love or the 
human spirit is detected in all its chameleon-like forms and 
run to earth, elusive quarry though it be! In the fifth, and 
last, are the beautiful “Maxims,” a compendium of spiritual 
riches, and a mine of wealth for the substance of prayer. 
Our author breaks frequently into ejaculations, amorous and 
tender, such as later on Father Baker and Dame Gertrude 
More delighted in, and used so effectively by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori in his smaller spiritual works as little levers to arouse 
the affections in mental prayer: “Wound me, O sweet God,” 
he exclaims, “burn me, consume me, crucify me! Let me 
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cry out with that lover: Restrain, O Lord, the floods of 
Thy grace or enlarge my heart, for I can endure no 
longer. I thirst, Lord, give me this water. O when? How 
much ?” 

“O that I could get out of myself and get into Thee!” he 
exclaims elsewhere; “that I could thrust my caitiff heart out 
of this breast to establish Thine, O my sweet Saviour, in its 
place!” “Live, O rich nakedness! Live my Beloved to me, 
and I to Him! Let me see no one but only Jesus.” And in a 
phrase recalling one of an earlier mystical writer, he says: 
“O sweet God of my heart, let me embrace Thee with the two 
arms of profound humility and perfect charity.” 

Our author is quaintly and continuously alliterative, a 
trick of style which sits well on him, though not to be endured 
among moderns: “My Father, my Physician, my Food, hear 
me, help me, heal me!” “I am wounded, I am wicked, I am 
wretched.” Or again: “I have given my heart, and sold my 
affections to fond, frail, filthy and fading creatures.” “Thy 
whole Humanity, O gracious Jesus, was martyred and mur- 
dered.” “I stretch out my opened folds to meet Thy holy and 
heavenly huggings.” 

He satirizes the pedigree and nature of man in words 
which call to mind some passages in Hamlet or Lear: 


Ay me! I have a body all clay, a soul all sin, a life all 
frailty, and a substance all nothing. My material part is 
but slime of the earth, the very worst part of the basest 
element. Ah! poor man, and canst thou look so big, who 
camest from so low an extraction? ... Who then can 
justly boast of state, strength, beauty or nobility, since the 
groundwork of all is but a little dung and corruption? ... 
And what art thou in thy best and most flourishing condi- 
tion in the world, but a clog and a cage to thy enthralled 
soul; a painted sack or plastered? sepulchre, full of filth, 
froth and ordure. . . . Ah, how canst thou be proud of thy 
perfections, poor clay and ashes? Why shouldst thou look 
to be so highly prized and so daintily pampered, thou stink- 
ing puddle? Dust thou art, and to dust thou must return. 
Hast thou not always before thy eyes these ashes for thy 
glass, and death for thy mistress? Why then, dost thou 
suffer so many sparkles of vanity to arise from this thy 
caitiff condition? 

2 Original text—“Pargetted.” 
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It is not, we need hardly say, to engender a morbid cyni- 
cism that man is here exhibited as the “quintessence of dust.” 
Man is still God’s creature and the noblest work of His hands, 
albeit broken and defaced. But he must fight to recover his 
lost inheritance. He must wage this necessary “spiritual con- 
flict.” He must, as our author expresses it, “enter these lists 
with a cheerful and heroic mind, and attend carefully to every 
counsel and command of thy Captain, Christ Jesus,” and so he 
shall progress to a glorious victory. Castaniza furnishes him, 
in his book, with a complete spiritual armory. With this in 
his hand, he may go forth in the words of Browning: 


Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armor to indue. 


Like his more famous countryman, the soldier-saint, Ignatius, 
he thinks the spiritual life out in terms of warfare. It is, from 
first to last, the Batalla Espiritual. 


We have alluded to St. Ignatius. The Spiritual Exercises 
saw the light in the first half of that momentous century to 
which Castaniza’s work belongs—1548 being the date usually 
given for its publication. St. Teresa was writing her Life in 
1565; the Interior Castle in 1577; the Ascent of Mount Carmel 
came from the pen of St. John of the Cross a few years after 
(circa 1578); while Spain’s great theologian, Suarez, pub- 
lished his Opere between 1590 and 1613. 

It was a century of great works and great men. Juan de 
Castaniza was born in its opening years. He passed to his 
eternal reward on St. Luke’s day, 1599. Much had he labored 
in the Lord’s vineyard; as a preacher, as a theologian, as an 
ascetical writer and a learned man, he attained eminence; 
sought after alike both at Court and in the seclusion of his 
monastery. Over and above all else, he was a true Benedic- 
tine, a devout religious, preferring nothing that the world 
could offer him of titles and dignities to the life of prayer and 
contemplation he enjoyed in the cloister. The Spiritual Con- 
flict and Conquest is the ripe experience of that life, and that 
it has achieved the object for which it was written—to enable 
the soul “to reach the height of Christian perfection”—is its 
chiefest praise. Only a great book, it may be said, can help 
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a great soul, and this book has contributed to the formation 
of great souls, nay to saints. St. Francis of Sales made it his 
spiritual director, as he declared to the Bishop of Bellay, and 
impressed its value upon St. Jane Frances and her daughters. 
We have quoted Bishop Ullathorne and the esteem he had for 
it; he bequeathed it as a legacy to Mother Margaret Mary Hal- 
lahan, that great and remarkable soul who nourished herself 
and her community upon its solid and practical spirituality. 
And countless souls, unknown to men, and known only to 
God, have found in its pages light, strength and consolation. 
We take our leave of it in the words which are its quintes- 
sence: 


Learn, O my soul, this short and secure lesson. Leave 
all things, and thou shalt find the One Thing which is all 
and all. 





INTIMACY. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


Or late I am as one 
Familiar with Thy sun; 
Being old, I would be near 
Thy fire kindled here. 


And later still Pll grow 
Familiar with—Ah, no! 
Unless I learn desire 
For clarifying fire. 


But later still—O Lord, 
Familiar with both word 
And wish herein, teach me 
Familiarity ! 








RUSKIN AND CATHOLICISM. 


BY H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 


remark the great influence which the Catholic 

Church had upon him. Of non-Catholic masters 

~y) in bookcraft, few, indeed, have written and 

41 spoken in so Catholic a manner as he. More 

than one soul has been helped forward towards the Church 

by this gifted prose poet and thinker. “The pity of it,” one 

cries on reaching the end of all his teaching, the pity of it that 

he should never have been gathered into the Fold; the pity of 

it, that his mind in his last years was injured and clouded; 

the pity of it, that an artist so superb, an observer and teacher 

so zealous and wise, a soul so reverent—reverent even in 

perversity—witness his disastrous worship of Carlyle *— 

should have been so preoccupied with things beautiful indeed, 

but far short of the highest, so much with the speaking crea- 
ture, so little with the spoken Creator. 

“It is strange,” says a great Irish writer, “how great minds 
invariably turn, by some instinct or attraction, towards this 
eternal miracle—the Church. Carlyle admits in his extreme 
old age that the Mass is the most genuine act of religious 
belief left in the world. Goethe was forever introducing the 
Church into his conversations, coupling it with the idea of 
power, massive strength and ubiquitous influence. Byron 
would insist that his daughter, Allegra, should be educated 
in a convent, and brought up a Catholic, and nothing else. 
And Ruskin, although he did say some bitter things about us, 
tells us what a strong leaning he has towards monks and 
monasteries; how he pensively shivered with Augustinians at 

’ St. Bernard; happily made hay with Franciscans at Fiesole; 
sat silent with the Carthusians in the little gardens south of 
Florence, and mooned through many a daydream at Bolton 
and Melrose. Then he closes his little litany of sympathy 
with the quaintly Protestant conclusion: ‘But the wonder is 


1 “Carlyle was deep-hearted—though not by any means, as his votaries fancy, 
deep-minded.”—Aubrey de Vere, Reminiscences, pp. 328, 329. 
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always to me, not how much, but how little, the monks have 
on the whole done, with all that leisure, and all that good- 
will.’ 

“He cannot understand! That is all. But why? Be- 
cause he cannot search the archives of Heaven. He knows 
nothing of the supernatural—of the invisible work of prayer— 
of work that is worship. He has never seen the ten thousand 
thousand words of praise that have ascended to the Most 
High; and the soft dews of graces innumerable that have 
come down from Heaven in answer to prayer. He has painted, 
as no one else, except as perhaps Carlyle could, the abom- 
inations of modern life; and he has flung all the strength of 
his righteous anger against them. He has never asked him- 
self why God is so patient, while John Ruskin rages; or why 
fire and brimstone are not showered from Heaven, as whilom 
on the Cities of the Plain. He has read his Bible year by year, 
hard words, Levitical laws, comminatory Psalms, from éy 
é¢ex%ito Amen; and, what is more rare, he believed in it. 
Yet he never tried to fathom the mystery of the unequal 
dealings of God with mankind. He never saw the anger of 
the Most High soothed, and His hand stayed by the midnight 
prayer and scourge of the Trappist and the Carthusian. 
Dante could never have written the Paradiso, if he had not 
heard Cistercians chanting at midnight.” ? 

In a letter from a priest friend, whose name I may not 
give, dated July 4, 1908, I find: “He (Ruskin) was very near 
the Church, and I have good reason to know that it is owing 
to the fact that he was so carefully guarded from ‘priestly 
influence’ during his last days, that he was not actually re- 
ceived into the Church.” I have also a postcard from Father 
M. Power, S.J., which reads: 


Edinb. Aug. 3, 08. Many thanks for “Ruskin.” When 
his powers were almost gone I gave him a medal of the 
B. V. M., and reminded him of the glowing tributes which 
he had paid her. He smiled and said: “Ah, the Madonna!” 


From Ruskin’s house at Brantwood, Aubrey de Vere 
writes to Professor Norton on December 8, 1878: “I cannot 
but believe that, if Ruskin had not in some matters been 


2 Canon Sheehan, Under the Cedars and the Stars, pp. 131, 132. 
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carried out of his natural course by an exaggerated admir- 
ation for Carlyle, he would before now have reached a happier 
goal. I trust, however, that he will one day reach it. He is 
a man who for me has quite a peculiar interest—he has such 
high aspirations, and warm sympathies, and friendly con- 
fidings (things much better than even his great abilities), and 
his trials have been so many and so sad! These last are, how- 
ever, to me an additional pledge that he is watched over by 
that Providence which shapes our ends, ‘rough hew them as 
we may;’ and a vivid, realizing Faith, which, as Wordsworth 
affirms (in his ‘Despondency Corrected’), is the one only sup- 
port under the trials of life.” 

In another letter de Vere urges Patmore to use his in- 
fluence over Ruskin, to press upon him seriously the claims 
of the Church on those who “see as much of its character and 
work, when not in perverse moods, as he does” (1890). 

About 1879 Patmore himself writes: “I leave here to- 
morrow for Carstairs. ...I daresay I shall have a good 
time, but not so good as I am having here, with Ruskin almost 
all to myself. He is very fond of talking about the Catholic 
Religion, and says he thinks it likely he shall become a Cath- 
olic some day-—but I think it is attractive to him only from 
the idea of pleasant intellectual repose which it presents to 
him. The arguments for its truth strike him just for the 
moment, but leave no impression, as far as I can see.” * 
3B. Champney’s Life of Coventry Patmore (1900), vol. i., p. 285. A letter from 
Ruskin to Patmore may be added in confirmation: 

Brantwood, 
Coniston, Lancashire, 

Dear PatmoreE: 20th April, °80. 

It was good of you to write to me, but your letter still leaves me very anxious 
about you. I do not at all understand the feelings of religious people about death. 
All my own sorrow is absolutely infidel, and part of the general failure and mean- 
ness of my heart. Were I a Catholic, I do not think I should ever feel sorrow in 
any deep sense—but only a constant brightening of day as I drew nearer companion- 
ship—perhaps not chiefly with those I had cared for in this world—and certainly 
with others beside them. My own longing, and what trust I have, is only for my 


own people. But I have been putting chords of music lately, such as I can, to 
Herick’s “Comfort”— 


—fearing only that it is too true. 
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I know well what can be said upon the other side, and I 
have known Catholics who maintained that Ruskin’s influence 
was hostile and evil, but I venture to maintain the contrary. 
Certainly, he had infidel moods; certainly faith was more 
than once eclipsed, if not lost; but that, thank God, was not 
the case with his last years in spite of his fondness for affect- 
ing the standpoint of a Turk. Often he claimed to take his 
stand as a writer on the great natural truths admitted by the 
wise in all times, by Plato as by Samuel Johnson. I do not 
disguise from myself that ugly passages can be culled from 
occasional letters. In one of the Letters to the Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe (1896), he compares St. Paul’s Epistles to Levit- 
icus, and says he is not bound by them. There are a few 
deplorable passages in the Ethics of the Dust very fully dis- 
cussed in the letters of Father Wilberforce.t There were 
moods, too, of horrible pride, as against many more of gen- 
uine humility. I claim, however, without fear, that the cu- 
mulative testimony of his life, published writings and private 
letters is decisively Christian with an increasing leaning to 
the Catholic Faith. I do not propose to discuss his bona fides. 
It is perilous to intrude into the forum internum. 

For my own part, I think of him with hope. I have quoted 
a well-informed opinion that he would actually have reached 
the goal had he been free, and I know positively that he 
loved the society of the priest at Coniston and presented the 
Catholic Church there with a stained glass window, to the 
great indignation of the sectaries.© In judging his perverse 
moods and utterances, too, we must bear in mind his mental 
breakdowns. The years in which Ruskin was sometimes sub- 
ject to doubts upon Revelation were, roughly, the early sixties. 

In the following letter we have his own express testimony 
that he never disbelieved in God. It speaks rather of diffi- 
culties than any real doubt: “Suicide in a case like Prévost- 
Paradol’s—assuming he was in his right mind—seems to me 
to be consistent only with a knowledge that we have no God, 
a state of mind I cannot conceive, and utterly different from 
any sort of doubt I have experienced. Indeed, the more I 
suffer from doubt, the deeper becomes the feeling that this 
suffering is of His giving who could remove it. 


41906, pp. 253, 254, etc. 
5 See A. A. Isaacs’ The Fountain of Siena (the correspondence of Ruskin and a 
rabid anti-Catholic of the Hocking type in 1884-5). 
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“I was very much touched by the Passion-play, and wrote 
some very bad verses at Ammergau, which I send you only as 
a proof how chronically different from the state of mind you 
suppose, my actual state of mind is. Pray don’t show them 
again, and destroy them when you have read them.” * 

“The fact is well known that the mind of this vigorous 
and subtle thinker, great writer, and most generous and, in 
many respects, admirable man, broke down at times; to blink 
this fact would be useless. I gather that the year 1860, when 
he was abroad, was the first in which he showed something 
of a morbid habit of mind, or incipient hypochondria. Cer- 
tainly, when I saw him in my brother’s chambers in February, 
1862, immediately after the death of my sister-in-law, Lizzie 
(Siddal), I found the whole tone of his thought on religious 
subjects changed, and the ardent devout Protestant figured as 
a total disbeliever in any form of the Christian or other de- 
fined faith. I might add the expression of my own opinion 
that the great ascendancy which Thomas Carlyle obtained to- 
wards this time over the mind of Ruskin did him more harm 
than good: Carlyle being one of those strong, but extreme, 
men who may brave very robust natures, but who usurp upon 
the innate function of more delicate organisms.”’ “He was 
broken by sorrow long before he died.” * 

It is curious that the mighty genius who, according to 
Canon Barry, divides with Ruskin the palm of English prose, 
has left, so far as I can find, no allusion to him. Yet both 
were contemporaries and both wielded an enormous influence 
in the English-speaking world. References to Newman are 
likewise all but completely lacking on Ruskin’s part. In a 
letter from Rome (of the year 1840, I think) he rejoices to 
hear of Newman’s submission to “episcopal authority,” be- 
cause it shows consistency, and complains that all the es- 
timable people were on the “wrong” (Tractarian) side at 
Oxford, and all the vulgar, pig-headed and conceited folk on 
the “right” (evangelical) side.° On June 27, 1846, he refers 
to “the late melancholy schisms.” In the essay written at the 
age of sixteen he, brought up in the strictest puritanism, in- 





























6 July, 1870, p. 299. 
7 W. M. Rossetti, Some Reminiscences (1906), vol. i., ch. xii., p. 183. 
8 Mrs. Meynell, John Ruskin, 1900, Introduction, p. 8. 

9 Three Letters and an Essay on Literature (1893). 
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veighs vigorously and buoyantly against those who consider 
sour faces and joylessness signs of sanctity. 

At twenty-five, he wrote that Catholic-hearted poem on 
the lagoon shrine of La Madonna dell’ Acqua (included in the 
Carmina Mariana), ending thus: 


Oh! lone Madonna—angel of the deep— 

When the night falls, and deadly winds are loud, 
Will not thy love be with us while we keep 

Our watch upon the waters, and the gaze 

Of thy soft eyes, that slumber not, nor sleep? 
Deem not thou stranger, that such trust is vain; 
Faith walks not on these weary waves alone, 
Though weakness dread or apathy disdain 

The spot which God has hallowed for His own. 
They sin who pass it lightly—ill divining 

The glory of this bitter place of prayer; 

And hoping against hope, and self-resigning, 
And reach of faith, and wrestling with despair; 
And resurrection of the last distress, 

Into the sense of Heaven, when earth is bare, 
And of God’s voice, when man’s is comfortless.*° 


The greater and more famous part of Modern Painters 
was written before that shock which, in 1859, destroyed his 
inherited evangelicanism. “I was still in the bonds of my old 
Evangelical faith, and, in 1858, it was with me, Protestantism 
or nothing: the crisis of the whole turn of my thoughts being 
one Sunday morning at Turin, when, from before Paul Ver- 
onese’s Queen of Sheba, and under quite overwhelmed sense 
of his God-given power, I went away to a Waldensian chapel, 
where a little squeaking idiot was preaching to an audience 
of seventeen old women and three louts, that they were the 
only children of God in Turin; and that all the people in the 
world outside the chapel, and the people in the world out of 
sight of Monte Viso, would be damned. I came out of the 
chapel, sum of twenty years of thought, a conclusively un- 
converted man+converted by this little Piedmontese gentle- 

10 Poems (Routledge, 1907), p. 233. Compare Fors xli. (vol. ii., p. 250, in the 
1906 edition). “After the most careful examination neither as adversary nor as 
friend, of the influence of Catholieism for good and evil, I am persuaded that the 
worship of the Madonna has been one of the noblest and most vital graces, and has 


never been otherwise than productive of true holiness of life and purity of 
character.” 
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man, so powerful in his organ-grinding, inside out, as it were. 
‘Here is an end to my “Mother-Law” of Protestantism anyhow! 
—and now—what is there left?” You will find what was left, 
as, in much darkness and sorrow of heart I gathered it, 
variously taught in my books written between 1858 and 1874. 
It is all sound and good, as far as it goes: whereas all that 
went before was so mixed with Protestant egotism and inso- 
lence, that, as you have probably heard, I won’t republish, 
in their first form, any of those former books.” 

“Thus then it went with me till 1874, when I had lived 
sixteen full years with ‘the religion of Humanity,’ for rough 
and strong and sure foundation of everything; but on that, 
building Greek and Arabian superstructure, taught me at 
Venice, full of sacred color and melancholy shade. Which 
is the under meaning of my answer to the Capuchin," that 
I was ‘more a Turk than a Christian.’ The Capuchin insisted, 
as you see, nevertheless that I might have a bit of St. Francis’ 
cloak: which accepting thankfully, I went on to Assisi, and 
there, by the kindness of my good friend, Padre Tini, and 
others, I was allowed (and I believe I am the first painter who 
ever was allowed), to have scaffolding erected above the high 
altar, and, therefore, above the body of St. Francis, which 
lies in the lower chapel beneath it, and thence to draw what 
I could of the great fresco of Giotto, ‘The marriage of Poverty 
and Francis.’”** In the same number (dated March 4, 1877), 
he continues: “Meantime, don’t be afraid that I am going to 
become a Roman Catholic, or that I am one, in disguise. I 
could no more become a Roman-Catholic, than again an Evan- 
gelical-Protestant. I am a ‘Catholic’ of those Catholics, to 
whom the Catholic Epistle of St. James is addressed: ‘the 
Twelve Tribes which are scattered abroad’—the literally or 
spiritually wandering Israel of all the Earth. The St. George’s 
creed includes Turks, Jews, infidels and heretics; and I am 
myself much of a Turk, more of a Jew; alas, most of all, an 
infidel; but not an atom of a heretic: Catholic, I, of the Cath- 
olics; holding for sure God’s order to His scattered Israel— 
‘He hath shown thee, oh man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justice, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Ruskin had—it appears in his letters to Cardinal Manning 


11 Fors Ivi. 12 Fors ixxvi. 
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and elsewhere—a confused notion that “Romanists,” as well 
as Protestants, changed for the worst in the Trent period." 
The Protestant habit of interpreting Scripture at his own 
sweet caprice never quite left Ruskin; I think he was uncon- 
scious of its absurdity. On the other hand, he writes in after 
years to Mr. Faunthorpe that by “Catholic,” “of course,” he 
means “Roman Catholic,” the Church of England he holds 
to be “Cockney-Catholic.” Even in his most morbid period 
he did not abandon prayer. 

“I can see him now” (1863), says Mr. Allen in remin- 
iscences of Days at Mornex; “clouds and stones, hills and 
flowers all interested him in the same intense way; and his 
printed passages of adoration in presence of the sublimity of 
nature were the expression of his inmost feelings and in 
accord with his own practice. I seem to hear him now break- 
ing forth into a rhapsody of delight as we come unexpectedly, 
during a walk up the Brezon, upon a sloping bank of the star- 
gentian. He was full, too, of sympathy with the life of the 
people. I can see him now kneeling down, as he knelt on 
Easter Sunday, 1863, to pray with a peasant woman at a way- 
side chapel. ‘When I first reach the Alps,’ he said to me once, 
‘I always pray.’ ” ** 

On another occasion: “Next day there were far more in- 
teresting experiences in a visit to St. Bernard’s birthplace. 
He has described this fully in his lecture, called ‘Mending the 
Sieve,’ in the volume of ‘Verona,’ etc., and I need only recall 
the surprise of a bystander not wholly unsympathetic, when 
Ruskin knelt down on the spot of the great saint’s nativity, 
and stayed long in prayer. He was little given to outward 
show of piety, and his talk, although enthusiastic, had been 
no preparation for this burst of intense feeling.” ** 

In a letter of January 23, 1877, to the ladies of the 
Thwaite,* he tells them how he is “writing such a Catholic 
history of Venice, and chiseling all the Protestantism off the 
old stones as they do here the grass off steps. All the pigeons 
of St. Mark’s Place (Venice) send you their love. St. Ursula 
adds hers to the eleven thousand birds’ love. ... My new 


13In The Fountain of Siena, ut supr., Ruskin avows that his view of the Refor- 
mation is one with Cobbett’s. 

14In Works (1905), xvii., Introduction, p. Ixi. 

15 W. G. Collingwood, Ruskin Relics, iv., 51. 

16 Hortus Inclusus (1887), pp. 43, 44. 
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Catholic history of Venice is to be called ‘St. Mark’s Rest.’” 
In a quaint, but I hope to them not unacceptable, way, Ruskin 
had in his older years a real devotion to the Saints, especially 
to St. Benedict, St. Ursula, St. Christopher, St. Francis: “And 
for myself (I) can say that the most gentle, refined, and in 
the deepest sense amiable, phases of character I have ever 
known, have been either those of monks, or of domestic serv- 
ants trained in the Catholic Faith.” 

It is noteworthy that the religious, Carthusians, Fran- 
ciscans, had a special attraction for him from the days of his 
early travels. Even the ill-starred St. George’s Guild is an 
indirect testimony. “It has been told them (my young read- 
ers); in the Laws of Fiesole, that all great Art is Praise. 
So is all faithful History, and all high Philosophy. For these 
three, Art, History and Philosophy, are each but one part of 
the Heavenly Wisdom, which seeth not as man seeth, but 
with Eternal Charity; and because she rejoices not in Iniquity, 
therefore rejoices in the Truth.” * 

The Catholic peasants of Italy, un-Garibaldian Italy, 
seemed to him among the best and happiest of human beings. 
“It seems to me that the best Christian work I can do this 
year . . . will be to gather out of this treasure of letters what 
part might, with the writer’s permission, and without pain to 
any of her loved friends, be laid before those of the English 
public who have either seen enough of the Italian peasantry 
to recognize the truth of these ritratti, or have respect enough 
for the faith of the incorrupt Catholic Church to admit the 
sincerity, and rejoice in the virtue of a people still living as 
in the presence of Christ and under the instant teaching of His 
saints and apostles.” ** He even contemplated living at Assisi 
or elsewhere. “It is very clear that I am too enthusiastically 
carrying out my own principles, and making more haste to 
be poor than is prudent at my present date of possible life, 
for, at my present rate of expenditure, the cell at Assisi, above 
contemplated as advisably a pious mortification of my luxury, 
would soon become a necessary refuge for my ‘holy pov- 
erty.’ ” 2° 
17 Bible of Amiens, iii., 113, note. 
18 Bible of Amiens, Pref., pp. 6, 7. Compare “The fair tree, Igdrasil, of human 
art can only flourish when its dew is affection; its air Devotion; the rock of its 


roots, Patience, and its sunshine, God.”—Laws of Fiesole, x., section 40. 
19 Preface to Christ’s Folk in the Apennines, p. 7 (1887). 20 Fors Iixii. 
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Though believing in Garibaldi’s honesty, Ruskin held that 
his war “was rendered utterly ruinous to Italy, by his setting 
himself against the Priesthood,” * and in his fifth lecture on if 
the art of England (November, 1883), he blames Tenniel’s 
anti-Papal work as “impious in its representation of the Cath- 
olic power to which Italy owed, and still owes, whatever has t 
made her glorious among the nations of Christendom, or 
happy among the families of the earth,” a fact forgotten by 
many Catholics today. 

In view of the vast literature and correspondence Ruskin 
has left us, it is impossible to deal adequately with the sub- 
ject of his attitude towards and relations to Catholicism. My 
aim has been merely to bring together various passages and 
considerations that betoken the Catholic inspiration of much 
of his work. 

Above all, in political economy he stood, single-handed 
among Protestants, for the true Catholic principles, for which 
he has been justly praised by Mrs. Meynell and the late 
Charles Devas. His main economical contentions, hooted 
down savagely in the sixties, are now generally admitted, as 
the way of the world is, without thanks and without apology. 

But the sadness and the sum of his life are best recounted 
in the exquisitely chosen words of Mrs. Meynell: “It was not 
failure or rejection, or even partial and futile acceptance, 
that finally and interiorly bowed him. ‘Your poor John 
Ruskin’ (his signature in writing to one who loved and under- 
stood him) was the John Ruskin who never pardoned himself 
for stopping short of the whole renunciation of a St. Francis. 
Lonely and unhappy, does the student perceive him to have 
been who was one of the greatest of great ones of all ages; 
but the student who is most cut to the heart by the perception, 
is compelled to wish him to have been not less, but more, a 
man sacrificed.” ** 

21 Fors ixxvi. 22 Mrs. Meynell, John Ruskin (1900), Introduction, p. 9. 
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THE IDEA OF CAUSALITY AND ITS PLACE IN THINKING. 


AN ARISTOTELIAN STUDY. 


BY JEREMIAH M. PRENDERGAST, S.J. 


=a -L exact thinking rests on definition-and division, 

Mi which are but two aspects of one process. “De- 

finitivum est distinctivum”—what defines, di- 

o's, vides. When one cuts out, one also “cuts in” a 

=) garment. Now all abiding definition is through 

causality. It is the refusal of our modern thinkers to go about 

the business of thinking deliberately in this way, which 
renders all modern thinking casual and useless. 

Causality, how much soever we theorize about its exist- 
ence, is one of the basic and first-born ideas of the human 
mind when it begins to think. Although it is the most ticklish 
and baffling thing in the world to analyze the actual sequence 
in which ideas arise in the child’s mind—in all probability, 
they do not arrive in the same order in any two children— 
still it is in logical keeping that in many the first idea will be 
that of the “me,” and the “not me,” and the next, born of the 
child’s action on the “not me,” will be the idea of causality. 
“Who?” “what?” and “why?”—the causal questions—are 
among the first ‘nd the most frequent in the child’s vocab- 
ulary. The ease, also, with which the child accepts the idea 
of God, the great First Cause, when taught it, shows how soon 
the idea of causality dominates the mind’s view of things. 
The idea of a Supreme Being is difficult in many lights; it is 
superlatively easy to grasp from the causal side. The prin- 
ciple of causality is the basis of all logical thought on the 
world. 

If the objective reality of this\idea be not assumed as 
giving a sufficient reason for existing things, all thinking be- 
comes an illusion. If follows that the object of thought, what- 
ever it be in itself, is for me an illusion; that I myself, for all 
I know, may be an illusion also. Nothing stable is left. For 
if the link between objective and subjective reality is illusory, 
the things linked may be illusory as well. The basis for 
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reality is away. Descartes begins with, “I think, therefore 
Iam.” But if the basis of my thinking be not real, then the 
thinker, like the thought, may be unreal. As Newman puts 
it: “I am what I am or I am nothing. There is no medium 
between using my faculties as I have them, and simply flinging 
myself upon the external world, as spray upon the surface of 
the waves and simply forgetting that I am.” So that unless 
we accept the notion of causality as expressing a reality, not 
only do we lack a sufficient reason for anything, but we also 
lack sufficient reason for assuming the reality of anything, 
ourselves included. At the risk of being egotistical, let me 
illustrate this feeling of living in an unreal world. Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution is an attempt to treat of the world avoiding 
efficient causality as far as possible and final causality alto- 
gether. As a consequence, there was page upon page of the 
book, in reading which I had all the sensations of one who is 
lost. It was literally impossible to conceive what the author 
was talking about. One may understand an author and dis- 
agree with him. Here it was as though one attempted to read 
a book in Chinese. One could neither agree nor disagree 
with the author’s thought. 

Our first step in defining and dividing through causality, 
is to define and divide metaphysically the causes themselves, 
and here we can have no better guide than Aristotle, “the 
master of them that know.” Quite evidently he starts from 
the child’s questions, “who did it?” “what did he do?” “why 
did he do it?” Passing them through the prism of causality, 
his mind divided them into four reasons or causes, which 
together give a satisfactory reply. So interdependent are 
they, even when separated by the mind’s prismatic action, 
that one may begin by explaining any one of them first. Let 
us start with the material cause, which we shall call hereafter 
the material constituent. (Causality itself we shall not at- 
tempt to define. To define is to analyze into still more prim- 
itive ideas, and there is no more primitive idea than causality. ' 
The attempt to analyze it into simpler ideas, therefore, serves 
merely to confuse instead of clarifying it.) 

The constituent of anything first borne in upon us by our 
senses, is matter. Let us take, for illustration, a chair and a 
dog, a living and a dead object. The material constituent of ‘ 
the chair is the wood of which it is made, the nails, varnish, 


vou. cxv. 41 
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the cane or cloth of the seat. In the case of the dog, the 
material constituent is bone, blood, muscles, nerves—in gen- 
eral flesh. If we wish to be more modern, it is living cells. 
The material constituent needs but one further remark. It 
is the potential and determinable constituent, needing, to be- 
come a definite something, determination by another con- 
stituent. This other we call, after Aristotle, the formal con- 
stituent, the causality most misunderstood by modern thinkers 
and most neglected. 

The formal constituent of such objects as chairs gave rise, 
without doubt, to the name of formal cause. For the material 
of a chair, before determinable, is constituted or determined 
to be a chair by the form or arrangement of its material con- 
stituent. It is this arrangement, adapted to a certain purpose 
or end, which enables us to define a chair, and to distinguish 
it from the same material, it may be, formed into a table. 
The formal constituent, therefore, is the distinguishing or 
determinant constituent in the compound of matter and form. 
It is indissolubly linked, in this determining, to the final cause 
or reason of the compound. The chair, for example, has its 
form, or determining formal constituent, because its final 
reason is to serve as a seat. With this we slall deal presently, 
but we have much more to say, still, of the formal constituent. 
In the case of the chair, it is evident that its formal constituent 
comes to a material constituent already determined by one 
formal constituent, that of wood. Hence, the formal con- 
stituent of “chairness” affects the material accidentally. The 
state of “chairness” is an accidental state which may come 
and go, leaving the material constituent, except for its “chair- 
ness,” the same. 

It is otherwise in the case of the dog. Once the life 
which is the formal constituent of his “dogness” departs, not 
only does the sound and shape peculiar to the dog depart as 
well, but the characteristic material of the dog also departs, 
slowly but surely, body, bones and all. This change is dif- 
ferent from what happens when the formal constituent of a 
chair is lost. It is a substantial, not an accidental change. 
Hence, Aristotle calls the formal constituent of a dog, the 
substantial form. It constitutes the dog’s “Dogness,” but it 
constitutes much more as well. The dog material substan- 
tially disintegrates in its absence. This concept, representing 
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a physical fact, not a metaphysical entity, is the most mis- 
understood and least clearly grasped of all essential concepts 
in our modern thinking. If such were not the case, no thinker 
could accept the framework for thinking set up by evolution. 
For the substantial form, or formal substantial constituent, 
besides being the principle of determination in the compound 
of matter and form, is also the main principle of action, for 
the action follows the nature. The action of the compound 
proceeds—and all experience verifies this—according to the 
formal principle, and toward a definite end, neither can it 
effect another and except by accident. Evolution means that 
it does produce a different one. Now if this production is by 
accident and therefore variable in its nature, the world is a 
series of accidents not worth the wasted trouble of our inves- 
tigation. If this different effect produced is substantial, and 
according to the nature of the compound, then we have the 
inconsistency of the same formal constituent, which gives a 
definite “esse,” or nature to the compound, giving at the same 
time to the same compound an indefinite and variable oper- 
ation. This, as St. Thomas would say, is “valde inconveniens,” 
most unsuitable, for “operatio sequitur esse,” the operation 
follows the nature. 

The formal constituent cause gives the sufficient reason 
for calling one tree an oak and another a maple, one animal 
a dog and another a cat. Without it, there is no thinking pos- 
sible, for there is no definition and nothing definite to furnish 
a stable object of thought. While I am thinking and reason- 
ing about the object, it may suddenly become an entirely dif- 
ferent object, and having tarried in that state till I come up 
with it, it may again fluctuate into something else.. 


I thought it was an elephant, aflying round my lamp. 
I looked again and found it was a penny postage stamp. 
You’d best be getting in, I said, the nights are rather damp. 


This is as near as we can get to science or stable knowl- 
edge without admitting a formal constituent cause. For the 
material constituent is fluctuating and determinable, the 
formal constituent is the fixing and determinant cause of the 
thing being what it is. 

The fact that a determinant and a determinable have been 
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brought together, gives rise in the mind, viewing facts through 
the prism of causality, to a new causal concept, that of the 
bringer about of this union, the efficient cause. For it is 
evident that the determinable did not cause the determinant 
constituent, nor did the determinant make the determinable 
constituent. Moreover, the determinant or formal constituent 
only comes into existence with the existence of the compound, 
the chair or the dog. Hence, though it causes the “chairness” 
of the chair and the “dogness” of the dog, respectively, it 
cannot cause its own existence prior to existing itself. There- 
fore the coming into being of the chair and dog requires a 
cause external to the chair and dog. This making cause we 
term the efficient cause. Now to fit a determinant to a deter- 
minable and so constitute a compound, connotes intelligence. 
The only alternative of an efficient intelligent cause is chance, 
which negatives experience, reduces the world to chaos, and 
forbids the possibility of ordered knowledge. An unintel- 
ligent compound of material and formal constituent may, and 
does, in its turn, become an efficient cause, but it does so only 
by virtue of the intelligent efficient cause which united the 
material determinable and formal determinant for this pur- 
pose. Every efficient cause acts either through intelligence of 
its own, or through an intelligence from without, impressing 
its purpose upon it. All our experience tells us this. Take 
an automobile for example! Its purposeful action is the 
result of intelligent combination of determinable and determ- 
inant constituent, impressed upon it by its maker who 
caused it. 

This purpose, evident in the action of the thing caused, 
leads the mind, gazing through the prism of causality, to dis- 
tinguish still one more cause completing the sufficient reason 
for the existence of the thing caused, the final cause or end 
evident in its activity. This, in the compound caused, is 
merely a capacity to produce, or cause in its turn, a certain 
effect by its action. It is the intrinsic end or reason of its 
being. But in the mind of the efficient cause, this intrinsic 
end or reason was present beforehand as an idea or motive 
urging him to make the compound—to unite determinable and 
determinant constituents, and this is properly the causality 
of the final cause. It moves the maker to make. Without it 
the efficient cause would have no motive to act, nor to make 
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this rather than that. Chance, which all sane thinking abhors, 
would again be the last explanation and final sufficient reason 
for things, which means that they would have no reason at all. 
There would be no reason, that is, why things are. 

* This leads to absolute skepticism, for the mind under 
such conditions has no reason for reasoning—as we concluded 
above. Further than this no other causalities are distinguish- 
able. For the instrumental causality, so-called, is but an ex- 
tention of the efficient cause, enabling it more easily to act. 
Again, the exemplary cause, so-called, pertains to the efficient 
cause. It is the image or idea according to which the cause 
works. For an intelligent efficient cause acts necessarily ac- 
cording to its nature. Now the nature of intelligence is to 
work by plan and not blindly. x 

These four causalities, while furnishing the mind with a 
sufficient reason for things being as they are, furnishe also 
the scientific knowledge of them by definition and division. 
Neither is there any other idea under heaven given to men by 
which they can positively and permanently distinguish and 
define. . 

All this is in the nature of a scientific apologia for the 
opening questions and answers of the catechism: “Who made 
man?” “What is man?” “Why was man made?” It is also the 
reason for saying, with scientific accuracy, that a Christian 
child knows more than many a great scientist. 

How keen the human mind is to search for these causes, 
and how it enjoys finding them, is shown by the universal 
appeal of “Detective Stories.” These are only a dramatic 
finding and linking of causalities. The story opens with the 
finding of the material cause or constituent, a dead man or 
woman—formality of death undetermined. First problem— 
find the formality—natural death, accident, suicide, murder? 
The compound is then determined by its formal constituent to 
be a murdered man or woman. The next quest is for the 
efficient cause. To find it, the search proceeds by way of the 
final cause or end which induced the murder. Was he or she 
murdered for money, revenge, in a quarrel, or for hire? This 
final cause, when found leads to the efficient cause motived by 
such reason to act. And so the circle of causality is completed 
and the story is done. 





THE PASSING OF McCARTENAY. 


BY FREDERICK WENNERBERG. 


laid eyes on ye, twas the manner now, gentle like, 
but un-sanc-ti-monius.” 
“You’re far from Erin’s shore, McCartenay, 
but you’ve not lost the blarney. There now, don’t 
move that arm.” 

“But I wasn’t rightly sure of de-nom-in-a-tion, y’see. I’ve 
learned there’s many odd ways of worship, what with these 
Roosian priests and their greasy beards and three wives and 
the like.” 

“Steady, man! Now, your arm about my neck, so. 
Slowly, slowly—there, now you're easier!” 

“Thank you, kindly, Father. But, as I was sayin’, a man’s 
profession will show through his clothes. They’ve put me in a 
Chinaman’s heathen pyjamas, but ye know me for a British 
soldier. As my old K.O., Captain Hathgate, said, God rest his 
soul, we left him in Mesopotamia, and all souls—‘McCartenay,’ 
he said, ‘McCartenay, if ye parted your hair in the middle, 
ye’d look like Kitchener.’ "Twas on parade, an’ the Somerset 
Fuseliers. ‘Right wheel!’ he says, ‘an’, McCartenay, take your 
chest off your back!’ Ah!” 

A wrench of pain constricted the wounded man’s features, 
haggardly revealed by a single swaying lantern. Then a smile 
triumphed! “Father, are we on the track or no?” 

The tiny goods-wagon bumped and rattled like a dice-box. 
It was heated by what seemed a single coal in a small stove 
at the centre. The dim, erratic light revealed some thirty men 
lying on improvised plank bunks, all Russians save McCar- 
tenay, all alike dirty, unkempt, thin, gray-skinned and heavily 
bearded. Each wore hospital pyjamas and was scantily cov- 
ered with a single blanket, supplemented by rags and scraps 
of clothing. A few showed bandages, filthy with crusted blood 
and dirt. Squatted near the stove, a Russian priest held thin, 
white hands over the fire. A man in the uniform of a British 
army officer bent over the British soldier’s bunk and attempted 
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to keep the restless and feverish man covered with a fur coat 
which the officer had evidently doffed himself. 

“And I thought ye a medico, Father, for long. But God 
sent the priest instead. Sure to die in such a damn cold coun- 
try, *twould be a great change of climate! Chill your hand is, 
Father, take ye your coat, now, and warm you at the fire. It’s 
hot I am, God knows.” 

The man’s touch was burning, but his teeth chattered. 

“Get you to the fire now, Father—if that Protestant priest 
with the long beard hasn’t put it out with warming his fat 
by it— 


“Dan, Dan, the Protestant priest, 
Stole a pig at the Kelly’s feast. 
The fiddler he fell off the stool 
And so they—” 


The mumbled rhyme driveled into incoherence and then 
labored breath. The outstretched arm dropped inert. 

The officer stood a moment to assure himself that the 
wounded man slept, then turned to the stove, lit a cigarette 
from a glowing ember, and stood, feet braced against the con- 
stant jar of springless truck and flattened wheel, gazing out 
of a small window improvised in the door. Wind-blown snow 
drove into his face through the cracks. A meteor-like stream 
of engine sparks whirled past, and there was dimly revealed 
a Siberian mountain slope under veiled stars. 

Major Arthur Compton of the British Royal Army Medical 
Corps Reserve was puzzled. He faced a novel situation. It 
had been entirely an accident that he was a passenger on this 
unsavory hospital train, but transportation was at a premium. 
In the eastward movement of retreat before the victorious Bol- 
shevik forces, the long-disorganized railroad system had ut- 
terly broken down—and any accommodation was better than 
long delay in the path of the advancing Reds. The great “All- 
Russian” army, financed and equipped by the Powers, was a 
thing of shreds and patches. Furthermore, the peasantry were 
seething with revolt clear from Baikal to the Japan Sea. No 
longer could they be overawed by Cossack sabre and whipping 
post. The railroad had been attacked at many points by 
guerrilla bands. Allied troops, guarding the precious line of 
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communication, were thinly scattered along many thousand 
versts of rail, bridge and tunnel. 

It was also an accident that Compton had found McCar- 
tenay. There was not another doctor on the train: the orig- 
inal three had succumbed to the dread spotted plague, typhus. 
Indeed, there was little a doctor could do when medical sup- 
plies were limited to a few yards of bandage and a jarful of 
morphine tablets. Four ill-trained Russian nurses composed 
the entire staff. The train carried a section of Kolchak troop- 
ers as a guard, but they refused to lift a finger in aid. And 
there were four hundred patients on board, to say nothing of 
the skeleton forms piled high in the straw of the last two cars. 

In this caravan of death, the British surgeon had made a 
half-hearted attempt to single out the more hopeful cases and 
isolate them for what care and treatment he could give. Mak- 
ing the rounds, he had come upon McCartenay. This British 
sergeant had been one of the group of officers and non-coms 
detailed from the Mesopotamian veterans, in Siberia, as in- 
structors to Kolchak’s regiments. In the mélée of the Ekater- 
inburg defeat, he had been isolated from his comrades, and, 
seriously wounded, had been mistaken for a Russian and con- 
signed to one of the ill-fated “sanitary” trains. 

Compton had found him in a delirium of fever, reciting 
snatches of music-hall songs and bits of the “Hail Mary,” in a 
car of typhus patients. He had brought him to his own car 
and taken him in special charge; dressed and roughly cleaned 
his gangrened wound, bathed him, fed him, and at last brought 
him from successive delirium and coma. 

One morning, McCartenay woke to consciousness and 
identified the patient caretaker, whom in his fever he had mis- 
taken for a chaplain. Seeing Compton reading from a black- 
bound leather copy of Epictetus, which had companioned the 
surgeon through these far lands, he had confirmed his own 
mistake. 

“Being so bold, what was the holy office today, Father?” 

Compton, though not a believer, had taken advantage of 
the mistake, especially when he saw the child-like joy in the 
sunken blue eyes. Though drugs and medicines there were 
none, the touch of the supposed physician of souls had brought 
visible improvement to the stricken man. His irrational pe- 
riods were fewer, the fever was gradually allayed, and Comp- 
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ton marveled at signs of regaining health in one whom his 
practiced eye had doomed for death. 

With this change for the better came a new difficulty. 
McCartenay called for the sacraments. All the adroit tact for 
which the doctor had been famed in Regent Street sick rooms 
had been called into play to circumvent this issue. 

“Tomorrow,” he would temporize, “when you're thor- 
oughly rested. I want all your thoughts. Now you must 
sleep.” And he would practice the soothing power of sugges- 
tion that London dowagers, at the nerve-wracked stub of a sea- 
son, had called—hypnotic. 

Even in delirium, the troubled soul sought the relief of 
confession. 

“Bless me, Father—” At these words, Compton would 
turn aside, respecting the secrecy of an institution in which he 
had no belief. 

Now, turning from the window, he thrust his cigarette end 
into the stove, after wedging the huddled man of the skirted 
cassock aside to admit of opening the door. The priest grunted 
and relapsed into another position of slumber. The major re- 
garded him. Despite the practicality of his profession, he was 
something of a mystic, and the greasy priest of a fallen Tsar 
was not repellent to him, but rather uncouthly symbolic of a 
nation wandering in an age-long nightmare of sleep away from 
the light and into dark and treacherous ways. 

And yet, he thought, how mighty the power of Rome! The 
centuries have passed, still is her ritual performed, her eternal 
message is proclaimed, her traditions are revered in this dark 
northern land, though, generations since, Rome disowned her 
brotherhood who bowed to a new Vicar in a Muscovite sov- 
ereign. She proclaims their ceremonies, all save the rites for 
the dying, though celebrated in churches decked with barbaric 
pearl and gold and intoned by choirs of ravishing harmony be- 
fore prostrate and adoring throngs, to be illicit and unworthy. 
Notwithstanding, the ancient forms survive; the Host is still 
raised over multitudinous worshippers, though the State call 
it a mockery, and the Vicar of Christ name it a sacrilege. 

To Compton, “Church” meant a “medieval” thing, and that 
adjective connoted the strange and curiously ornamented work 
of a remote age, like the scrolled lettering of a thirteenth cen- 
tury Bible, beautifully useless. 
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Just then, the priest’s snores multiplied into a spasm, and, 
waking, he spat profusely, then, laboriously rising, set a small 
battered kettle on the stove, and fumbled from the folds of his 
gown a blackened cake resembling American chewing tobacco. 
The eternal tea was in process of preparation. 

Shrugging his shoulders, the major turned again to his bit 
of window. That gray blur was the sky, those shapeless blots 
were stunted pines. The grade had been mounted; now, on 
an upland plateau, the train gained momentum. 

He recalled the luxuries of travel at home, long lines of 
massive coaches with polished fittings, plate glass, upholstery, 
vestibules. He thought of the palace train that once drew 
nobility and globe-trotters at scented ease over endless reaches 
of plain and mountain from Vladivostok, “The Ruler of the 
East,” to Moscow and Paris. 

“Whong!” A long blast from the engine. It seemed that 
a human cry wailed answer. A square hut, a sidetrack, three 
houses, a barking dog, two swaying lanterns—again vague 
landscape and sky behind the sparks. 

Now ensued slackening of speed and, with it, comparative 
ease of motion. The rain of sparks died out and a wan land- 
scape showed, shadow without color, and a faint foreboding 
of dawn. Slower and yet slower turned the dragging wheels, 
till at last the progress scarcely exceeded that of a man walk- 
ing. Finally, with no definite jar of brakes, motion ceased. 
At once, dead silence. 

To the ears, long numbed with clank of iron and strain of 
timbers, smaller vibrations returned no impression. Then 
voices came from a great distance up the track and footsteps 
crunched the frosted snow. The lantern still swayed. A few 
of the sleepers stirred and muttered, disturbed by the quiet. 
The priest, overtaken by sleep in his tea-making, crowded 
closer to the dying fire. Compton realized that his eyelids 
were smarting. He placed a single remaining fagot in the 
stove, and setting his shoulder against the staple, pushed open 
the car door and leaped out. 

No wind blew, but cold lay heavy like a deadly gas, sear- 
ing to the lungs. Hastily, he climbed a rough ladder, care- 
fully avoiding blistering iron rods and took an armful of the 
precious firewood that was stacked on the car roof. Backing 
down, he slipped from the last frosted rung and sprawled 
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upon @ man crawling at the moment from under the car. 
The victim, a huge bearded fellow in black military greatcoat 
and shako, cried out sharply, and scrambled off the way he 
had come. 

Compton rubbed a bruised elbow, chuckled ruefully, and 
bent to regain his scattered load. As he did so, a loud, high 
scream of pain and fright rang from the distant front of the 
train. Immediately, there followed the clear-cut report of a 
pistol, a sound of running feet, two more shots and, after an 
interval, a fourth—then again utter silence. 

For the first time, Compton noted that the engine was 
missing. Around a curve the long line of wooden boxes 
showed in the half-light of dawn, silent, desolate, aban- 
doned. 

The place was a cut between a sheer cliff on the further 
side of the train, and a whitened slope that rose fifty yards to 
a line of scrawny pines. 

There was no further sound. A few sparks straggled 
from the stovepipes in the car roofs out upon the windless air. 
There was no other motion. 

Suddenly a line of fire penciled the ridge crest. With a 
rattle like the slide of a rock-pile upon iron, a fusillade of 
bullets rapped through the cars, whined off the rails, spatted 
on the cliff. 

As Compton leaped toward the car, where his pistol was, 
his knee crumpled under him, and he sank to the ground, dis- 
abled by a leg wound. 

The next ten minutes were an age of hurried impressions. 

From many cars, shouting patients leaped and scrambled 
about, some throwing themselves prone, some frantically 
seeking shelter anywhere; between the tracks, in the shallow 
ditch, behind the trucks—some even diving ridiculously into 
the snow drifts for protection against bullets. 

But the fire was not at once resumed. Following their 
usual tactics, the guerrilla band of Bolsheviks had taken posi- 
tion at short range and fired a carefully-aimed volley. 

Compton, helplessly sprawled under the car, called, un- 
heeded, for his pistol, for a weapon, for anything, shouted 
orders and advice, then, realizing the futility of his words, 
shut his teeth and waited. 

It was an eternal minute of suspense. As yet, the train 
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had not replied. From the cars came the moans of the 
wounded and of those too sick to move. 

Now appeared one, two—three black figures, cautiously 
reconnoitering around the corner of the ridge. Bent and 
watchful, rifles advanced, they approached, and other black 
figures trailed after them. 

Just then Compton heard, from down the track, a shouted 
command in English. 

McCartenay’s voice! McCartenay, rallying the Russian 
non-coms whom he had trained in British drill. The drive of 
command was in his steel tones: 

“Fire at will! An’ give ’em hell!” 

The rifles barked, not in volley, but individually, as the 
men sighted and aimed, true to their training. In the in- 
creasing distinctness of the dawn black figures all along the 
line whirled and fell. The Bolsheviks shouted and scattered 
for the ridge. 

Compton could see McCartenay kneeling and firing nie- 
thodically, the while he shouted correction and encourage- 
ment to the group of patients and train guards firing prone in 
front of him. The Major crawled feverishly toward this little 
skirmish line, his useless leg dragging behind him. 

The attackers rallied. 

There ensued a sharp interchange of fire, then the reply 
of the defenders died down and ceased. Sick at heart, Comp- 
ton realized that their ammunition had given out. The as- 
saulting party knew it, as well, for they came on by succes- 
sive rushes down the slope. 

At twenty yards distance, they halted, a motley mob, 
laughing, shouting, gesticulating—then, to Compton’s horror, 
they deliberately squatted down and aimed their rifles at the 
scattered groups of their victims. 

McCartenay rose, swinging a clubbed rifle, his unkempt 
red hair, fiery in the dawn light. In a great voice, he shouted: 

“Follow me, men! Carry on!” And a handful actually 
did follow him in the pitiful charge, till he stumbled and sank 
to his knees. 

At this moment there dashed forward from beneath the 
train an uncouth figure with long beard and curls. The priest. 
He held his arms outstretched and shouted again and again 
to the savage enemy one potent word. 
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“Angeleski!” 

It was the name of a race whose power has been carried 
by men of McCartenay’s breed into the furthest reaches of 
the world. 

Compton, rising to one knee, shouted too, and pointed 
behind him. There, upon the car door where he had nailed 
it, the flag of England showed in the morning light, red with 
the threat of a mighty retribution that all of Asia’s peoples 
know. 

The outlaws hesitated and muttered among themselves. 
At this moment, a whistle screamed and an engine appeared 
around the curve. Drab-uniformed figures were grouped on 
its front and a Lewis gun looked down the track. 

At that the Bolsheviks turned and fled. They floundered 
up the hill. They threw aside coats and rifles. They toppled 
in the drifts as the Lewis gun spoke: 

“Br-r-r-up! Br-r-r-up! Br-r-r-up!” 


By dint of vast exertion, Compton had crawled to Mc- 
Cartenay’s side. The soldier lay supine, eyes shut, his head 
tossing from side to side. 

Sobbing, the surgeon ripped and tore away the wretched 
coverings. The new wound was small, a notched gap in the 
abdomen. McCartenay opened his eyes, smiled wanly, drew 
Compton’s head down to his. 

“We gave them a fight, Father, any how, the dirty dogs! 
And now—now,” the voice was a hoarse whisper, “now—bless 
me, Father, for—I have—sinned,” and he gripped the doctor’s 
hand. Then-his eyelids fell while the lips formed inaudible 
words. 

Compton choked and turned his head. There, beside 
him, stood the priest, silent, expressionless. His skirts were 
muddled and torn. Upon his forehead a crimson bruise red- 
dened the long matted hair. His arms were folded, and in 
his right hand he held a small black Byzantine crucifix. 

A new thought came to Compton. 

From the closed eyes and mumbling lips of the wounded 
man, he looked to the stoical gaze of this bystander. Then, 
roughly, he seized the priest’s arm and drew him down be- 
side him. 

A transforming light gleamed in the Russian’s blue eyes. 
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Paying no further attention to Compton, he drew from his 
gown a little vial. In the oil which it contained he dipped 
the thumb of his right hand, and with it made a sign. He 
made that sign upon the soldier’s eyes, that fluttered but did 
not see . . . upon the lips that could now utter neither prayer 
nor curse, then upon the hands, that clutched at emptiness, and 
lastly upon those weary feet that had trod frozen steppes and 
burning sands for England’s crown. 

Meanwhile, he besought Unseen Powers in a monotone of 
rolling Slavonic sounds that rose to a weird climax with a cry 
that rang upon the frozen silence: 

“Christus!” he exhorted. 

“Christus!” he implored. 

At full arm’s reach he held the crucifix aloft, then set it to 
the soldier’s wordless lips. The kiss became a smile which 
did not change. 


As the days passed, that thin-lipped frozen smile became 
to the surgeon not a ghastly thing, no, rather an expression 
strangely ascetic, deeply peaceful, and full of joy. Whereat, 
being something of a mystic, he pondered. 

In England that morning it was night. At a meeting of 
the House of Commons, measures were discussed to suppress 
the Sein Fein Republic. In the same hour, a Russian Jew 
preached revolution in Union Square, New York. And in 
Ireland, a priest was shot and an altar defiled. 



































FRANCIS THOMPSON AND HIS POETRY. 
BY JOHN CRAIG. 


=<] N a day in the springtime of 1888, in London, Wil- 
‘Ral frid Meynell, at the office of Merry England, a 
| monthly magazine of which he was the editor, 
was informed that Francis Thompson had called , 
and wished to see him. To understand the signif- 
icance of this call, let us briefly sketch the circumstances of it. 
On February 23, 1887, Francis had addressed a letter to the 
editor of Merry England, enclosing a prose article and, seem- 
ingly as an afterthought, a “few specimens” of his poetry, 
“with the off chance that one may be less poor than the rest,” 
and with a postscript request to address the rejection to the 
Charing Cross Post Office. The manuscripts were “most un- 
inviting and difficult in outward aspect,” Everard Meynell tells 
us in his admirable Life of Francis Thompson," “My father 
and mother decided to accept the essay and a poem, and to 
seek the author. To this end my father wrote a letter ad- 
dressed to the Charing Cross Post Office, asking the author to 
call for a proof and to discuss the chances of future work. 
To that letter came no reply and publication was postponed. 
Then this letter was returned through the dead-letter office, 
and the editor could only print the ‘Passion of Mary’ as a 
possible way of getting into communication with the author. 
The poem appeared in Merry England for April, 1888.” 

Thereupon, on April 14th, Francis wrote to Wilfrid Mey- 
nell. Mr. Meynell responded with an explanation of his 
reasons for publishing the poem as he did, and again asked 
the author to call, sending the letter by a messenger to the 
address Francis had given, a chemist’s shop in Drury Lane. 
Many days after that the young poet received it and decided to 
call. Thus: 

“ ‘Show him up,’ ” said Mr. Meynell, and sat alone waiting 
in his office. 

“Then the door opened, and a strange hand was thrust in. 
The door closed, but Thompson had not entered. Again it 
1 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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opened, again it shut. At the third attempt a waif of a man 

came in. No such figure had been looked for; more ragged 
and unkempt than the average beggar, with no shirt beneath 
his coat and bare feet in broken shoes... .” 

It is little wonder that his first glimpse of that pathetic 
figure rendered Wilfrid Meynell—beloved for his gentleness 
by everybody with whom he comes in contact—momentarily 
speechless. 

Thus began the literary career of this “waif of a man” 
“with no shirt beneath his coat and bare feet in broken shoes.” 
Thus, too, fortuitously did he find a friend whose esteem until 
his last breath was the most precious gift of an otherwise 
apathetic world. And as to the worth of his poetry let us, out 
of a sheaf of appreciations, quote Arnold Bennett, who wrote, 
seven years later, of the first volume, Poems: 

“My belief is that Francis Thompson has a richer natural 
genius, a finer poetical equipment, than any poet save Shake- 
speare. Show me the divinest glories of Shelley and Keats, 
even of Tennyson .. . and I think I can match them all out 
of this one book, this little book that can be bought at an 
ordinary bookseller’s shop for an ordinary, prosaic crown. 
. . . Every critic with an atom of discretion knows that a poet 
must not be called great until he is either dead or very old. 
Well, please yourself what you may think. But, in time to 
come, don’t say I didn’t tell you.” 

Significant words, these, coming from the pen of so dis- 
cerning a judge of literary values as Arnold Bennett—even 
allowing for the ardor of the youth of twenty-five years 
ago. What that writer’s opinion of Francis Thompson is 
today, a quarter of a century after he thus apotheosized 
him, I am unable to say. Another instance, however, is per- 
tinent here and deserves consideration: A few years out of 
college, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote in the London Daily 
News: 

“It was at Cambridge, in the height of the summer term 
and in a Fellows’ Garden, that the revelation [of Thompson’s 
“The Mistress of Vision”] came. I thought then in my en- 
thusiasm that no such poem had been written or attempted 
since Coleridge attempted, and left off writing, Kubla Khan. 
In a cooler hour I think so yet; and were my age twenty-five 
or so, it would delight me to swear to it, riding to any man’s 
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drawbridge who shuts his gates against it, and blowing the 
horn of challenge. . . . To me my admiration seemed too hot 
to last; but four or five years leave me unrepentant. It seemed 
to me to be more likely to be a perishable joy. . . .” 

As a significant commentary on the wearing qualities of 
Francis Thompson, it may be added that the year 1921 found 
Sir Arthur presumably still “unrepentant” and his joy still 
unperished. For in his book, On the Art of Reading,* we find 
him listing Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven” among the 
thirty-six literary productions in the English language that 
one ought to read. 

Indeed, the second-only-to-Shakespeare estimate (the ex- 
pression at that time had none of its subsequent triteness) is 
voiced by several other critics. One young reviewer, Vernon 
Blackburn, once startled the members of his college crew by 
shouting through their bedroom doors his new discovered joy 
—a poem in Merry England by F. T. “‘I know at last,’ was 
his loud confidence, ‘that there is a poet who may worthily take 
a place as Shakespeare’s second.’” And Canon Sheehan wrote 
of Francis in the American Ecclesiastical Review for June, 
1898: “For the present he will write no more poetry. Why? 
I should hardly like to intrude upon the privacy of another’s 
thoughts; but Francis Thompson, who, with all his incon- 
gruities, ranks in English poetry with Shelley, and only be- 
neath Shakespeare, has hardly had any recognition in Cath- 
olic circles. If Francis Thompson had been an Anglican or a 
Unitarian, his praises would have been sung unto the ends of 
the earth.” Again, J. L. Garvin, writing in the Bookman for 
March, 1897, said: “Mr. Thompson’s poetry scarcely comes 
by way of the outward eye at all. He scarcely depends upon 
occasions. In a dungeon one imagines that he would be no 
less a poet. The regal airs, the prophetic ardors, the apoca- 
lyptic vision, the supreme utterance—he has them all. A 
rarer, more intense, more strictly predestinate genius has 
never been known to poetry. To many this may well appear 
the simple delirium of over-emphasis. The writer signs for 
those others, nowise ashamed, who range after Shakespeare’s 
very Sonnets the poetry of a living poet, Francis Thompson.” 

These are but a few, selected somewhat at random, out of 
a ponderable number of testimonies penned upon a somewhat 

2New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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similar plane of appreciation by the literary critics. The ob- 
vious question, therefore, arises: Why is Francis Thompson’s 
poetry not more widely known and quoted, why has he not been 
allotted the position in the history and the vogue of literature 
to which his genius would seem to be entitled? To answer 
that question one must consider the fates of most geniuses of 
the seven arts from the beginnings of human history during 
or immediately subsequent to their lifetimes. There are some 
persons (of impartial religious convictions) who incline to 
the belief that Francis Thompson has been the victim of a 
conspiracy of silence among the literati, which has its 
origin in the fact that he was a Roman Catholic. Heaven 
forbid that that were so; if it is, it is one of the most lament- 
able examples of intolerance in the whole category of sins 
of intolerance. The present writer ventures his humble 
opinion that it is not so. It is almost inconceivable that the 
honest judgment of the literary world would, even subcon- 
sciously, allow itself to be affected by the myopia of religious 
antipathy or indifferentism in such degree as to shut from its 
regard the poet’s splendid contribution to our precious her- 
itage of letters. It would seem that the explanation is con- 
tained in Mr. Garvin’s words, already quoted: “Mr. Thomp- 
son’s poetry scarcely comes by way of the outward eye at all.” 
Or in William Archer’s comment: “This is not work which 
can possibly be popular in the wide sense; but it is work that 
will be read and treasured centuries hence by those who really 
care for poetry.” As against the explanation of anti-Catholic 
predilections, it were more probable that present-day readers 
are not better acquainted with the poetry of Francis Thomp- 
son for the very reason that they do not make the mental 
effort to plumb the depth of his mystical utterances. And let 
him among us be the first to cast a stone who is without the 
sin of indifference referred to by Canon Sheehan! 

It is not within the scope of an article like this to do any- 
thing approaching justice to a career and a personality, the 
detailed exposition of which involved for Everard Meynell the 
writing of a book of three hundred and fifty pages that fairly 
teem with interest. To him we are indebted for the story of 
Francis’ life. It will be possible to give here only the sketch- 
iest record of that life. 

Francis Joseph Thompson was born on December 16, 1859, 
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at Preston in Lancashire. His father, a doctor by profession, 
was a convert to Catholicism, as was also his mother. In 
1864 the family moved to Ashton-under-Lyne, the home of 
Francis until his trip to London at the age of twenty-one. 
His sister entered a convent, and became Mother Austin of the 
Presentation Convent, Manchester. Two paternal aunts, also, 
were nuns: Sister Mary of St. Jane Frances de Chantal of the 
Order of the Good Shepherd, and Sister Mary Ignatius of the 
Order of Mercy. These ancestral facts are presented for what- 
ever they may be worth as indicating the religious heritage of 
Francis. 

As a schoolboy, we find him one of the most timid of 
youths, with an utter disinclination to mix with his fellows, 
and almost morbidly sensitive to ridicule, fancied or otherwise. 
Even in his tender years there seems to have been about him 
an aura of the tragedy that was his destiny in after life. 
“Yes, childhood is tragic to me,” was found written in one of 
his notebooks. At seven, says Everard Meynell, he was read- 
ing poetry! 

' In 1870 he entered Ushaw College, near Durham, with the 
purpose eventually of becoming a priest. Here his awkward 
shyness and his aversion for the society of his fellow-students 
still characterized him. Two other unfortunate foibles that 
manifested themselves were his indolence and extraordinary 
absent-mindedness. As for his scholarship, the statement of 
the late Monsignor Corbishly, recorded by Everard Meynell, 
speaks volumes: “In Latin he was first six times, second three 
times, and twice he was third. The lowest place he got was 
sixth, except when he composed in so-called Latin verse. In 
Greek his place was from second to tenth. In French, average 
place about eighth. In English, first sixteen times; of his 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, the less said the better. 
He was a good, quiet, shy lad. Physically, a weakling: he 
had a halting way of walking, and gave the impression that 
physical existence would be rather a struggle for him. He did 
practically nothing at the games. Hec habeo quzx dicam de 
nostro poeta preclarissimo.” 

When he was eighteen, his preceptors advised him 
to abandon the idea of becoming a priest; his abnormal 
absent-mindedness, they feared, would prove too great a 
handicap. It was a rude termination of the cherished dream 
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of his parents—and, according to reliable opinion, a bitter 
and permanent grief to Francis. 

For the next six years, this odd youth made a pretense 
of study for the medical profession at Owens College, in 
Manchester—a career for which he was totally unfitted, and 
to which he made no attempt to apply himself, though daily 
he made the journey to Manchester from Ashton “under the 
compulsion of the family eye.” But once round the corner 
he was safe from the too strict inquiry by a father never stern. 
The hours of his actual attendance at lectures were com- 
paratively few. 

In 1879 Francis was stricken with fever. “It is probably 
| at this time,” says Everard Meynell, “that he first tasted 
dW laudanum.” Significant, here, at this time also was the gift 
from his mother, shortly before her death, of a copy of 
Thomas De Quincey’s Confessions of An Opium Eater. Man- 
chester, in those days, was a very breeding-nest of the habit of 
opium eating; temptation, stalking the byways of the city in 
the persons of illicit traffickers of the drug, panderers to the 
physical stress under which the cotton-spinners of Manchester 
lived, held a still greater lure for medical students, who could 
legitimately obtain the drug at any apothecary store for their 
professional work. . . . Francis, the physical weakling, con- 
tracted the habit, whose first seed, as in the case of Coleridge 
and De Quincey, had been planted in a time of physical illness. 

In 1879 Francis went to London for his medical exam- 
bet ination. “I have not passed,” was all he could report, later, 

to his father. In 1882, after two more years of pretended 
study, he went through the same dismal experience. Again, 
he was prevailed upon to take the medical examination at 
be Glasgow, again he failed, and this time fell under the lash of 
his father’s impatience. He now obtained a position with a | 

surgical instrument maker. It lasted two weeks! His next 

employment was the selling of an encyclopedia; he spent two 

months in reading it, and then decided he couldn’t sell it. 

Totally unfitted for the practicalities of the business side of 

life, in desperation he now turned to an occupation that 

4! would relieve him of its responsibilities: he decided to become 
i —a soldier, no less! He enlisted in the army, indeed, but still 
the ghost of failure stalked at his heels; he was rejected at 
the physical examination. In November, 1885, his physical 
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appearance and his demeanor aroused in his father’s mind 
the suspicion that he was drinking. He left home shortly 
afterward, and fled to London. He delayed for a week in 
Manchester, selling his meagre effects; ninety-five poetry 
books were disposed of in this way. . . . “But to the remnant 
of a library he would cling with a persistence that defied even 
the terrific imp of the laudanum bottle.” 

In London, penniless and friendless, he could find no 
better job than trudging the streets from bookstore to book- 
store, a sack slung over his shoulder, collecting volumes for 
a bookseller. The job was soon lost. His clothes soon wore 
away to tatters; he slept in common lodging-houses, in arch- 
ways, in houses of refuge, according to the condition of his 
purse. He found an occupation which yielded him a pittance, 
hailing cabs; another was that of selling matches, newspapers; 
still another, blacking boots! A kindly bootmaker, a Mr. 
McMaster, an Episcopalian churchwarden, befriended him, 
offered him a job in his shop, running messages, putting up 
the shutters, doing other odd services to “pay” for his food 
and lodging. This lasted for three months. A trip to his 
home followed, at Christmastime, 1886. Of that visit little is 
known. He soon returned to the London streets. Of his 
abject misery and suffering, the dread disease searing the 
wretched tenement of his body with yelping pangs that de- 
manded the drug for its alleviation, we cam only guess. As 
in the case of De Quincey, Francis now was befriended—by a 
prostitute of the streets. 

Lest these lines seem to convey any sinister intimation, a 
word here may be pertinent: Be it known that at no time, even 
among those who in after years may have been unfriendly 
to Francis Thompson, even among his “enemies”—if, indeed, 
he ever had any—no word, not even a suggestion, has ever 
been uttered to stain his beautiful character with the stigma 
of shame. 

It is not improbable, says his biographer, that the lines 
which follow were written while he was befriended by the 
girl who, having noticed his forlorn state, did all in her power 
to assist him: 


Hell’s gates revolve upon her yet alive; 
To her no Christ the beautiful is nigh: 
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The stony world has daffed His teaching by; 
“Go,” saith it; “sin on still that you may thrive, 
Let one sin be as queen for all the hive 
Of sias to swarm around;” 

* * * * * 


The gates of Hell have shut her in alive. 


Out of the squandered heritage of her soul she gave of 
her charity to this wretched fellow outcast of society. Wan- 
dering absent-mindedly and bewildered through a busy thor- 
oughfare late at night, he was knocked down and ground be- 
neath the wheels of a cab. Finding him, she hailed another 
cab and carried him to a room and gave him food and cover- 
ing to warm his chilled and broken body. Then, having 
nursed him with a motherly affection, she fled from him; and 
into this last act may be interpreted the tenderest, the noblest, 
even if mute, tribute of her withered heart to the true, the 
chaste character of Francis Thompson. Of that beautiful 
flower of friendship and charity, blooming in a byway where 
such precious blossoms are so little looked for, he was later 
(in “A Child’s Kiss”) to write: 


Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels; and, bled of strength, 
I awaited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a4 spring-flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 
She passed—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing!— 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
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The heart of Childhood, so divine for me; 
And her, through what sore ways, 
And what unchildish days, 
Borne from me now, as then, a trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
Her, child! and innocency. 


A sense of guilt oppresses the present writer for thus 
apparently emphasizing the seamy details of Francis Thomp- 
son’s life. But they constitute the purgatory through which 
his soul reached the sublime heights of later years. Poverty 
(and its handmaiden, Suffering) was to his dying hour to be 
his self-chosen Bride—as in the case of the beloved Assisian. 
Came now to Francis the heavenly gift of a friendship—that 
of the Meynells—that is so precious because it is so rarely to 
be found on this side of Heaven. Their gift to him is only 
partially encompassed by the fourteen corporal and spiritual 
Works of Mercy. Through them he was, to use a much- 
abused expression, to “find himself.” 

His renunciation of opium dates from this period. In 
the case of Coleridge, opium had killed the poet in him: with 
Francis, it had only delayed the development of his latent 
gift. Like the tender sapling that, shorn of its imminent 
foliage and twisted into grotesque shapes by the winter’s 
gales, with the coming of spring burgeons forth in all its 
glory, so also of Francis we read that now “his images came 
toppling about his thoughts overflowingly during the pains of 
abstinence.” 

The young poet was sent to Storrington Priory to regain, 
in the companionship of the Franciscan monks, some of his 
wasted vitality. Here, in mid-summer, 1889, was written the 
“Ode to the Setting Sun,” and the famous essay on Shelley, 
the latter to be rejected by the Dublin Review, which, in July, 
1908, after the death of Francis, had the good fortune to pub- 
lish it (an event which necessitated the then unique expe- 
rience for the Review of going to press a second time), and 
which later was to be considered by George Wyndham “the 
most important contribution made to English literature for 
twenty years.” _. 

In February, 1890, he left Storrington and returned to 
London. Now followed the writing of “Love in Diana’s Lap,” 
and of Sister Songs (1891), both written in pencil in a “penny 
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exercise book,” which came as a Christmas offering to the 
Meynells. To Sister Songs he attached an “Inscription,” and 
of his sentiments, after watching the “piling up of Christmas 
presents” at the Meynell home, he writes: 


But one I marked who lingered still behind, 
As for such souls no seemly gift had he: 
He was not of their strain, 
Nor worthy so bright beings to entertain, 
Nor fit compeer for such high company; 
Yet was he surely born to them in mind, 
Their youngest nursling of the spirit’s kind. 
Last stole this one, 
With timid glance, of watching eyes adread, 
And dropped his frightened flower when all were gone; 
And where the frail flower fell, it witheréd. 
But yet methought those high souls smiled thereon; 
As when a child, upstraining at your knees 
Some fond and fancied nothings, says, “I give you these.” 


To this period also belongs the writing of “The Hound of 
Heaven.” 

Back in London, says Everard Meynell, he was “put to 
small tasks as much that he might be put out of train for talk 
as for the use he was,” about the “close-packed table in the 
private room where, every Thursday, my father produced 
with superhuman effort a fresh number of his Weekly 
Register.” One gets a picture of Francis as a good-natured 
nuisance in that “frenzied atmosphere.” Of it he indites a 
whimsy, in which he refers to “this blighting frenzy for jingles 
and jangles,” and pictures himself biting his pencil, inviting 
inspiration, and plighting 


My hair into elf-locks most wild, and affrighting 
And Registering, and daying and nighting. 


From this “blighting frenzy” he would be sent into the 
country, to Crawley, to breathe a modicum of health into his 
never-strong body, or off on an expedition with the Meynell 
children, or again to Friston, in Suffolk. The children, romp- 
ing with him the hills and fields, were afterward to appear in 
the silvery cadences of his Poems on Children. Of one of 
them, Monica, we read a tender incident in “The Poppy:” 
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A child and man paced side by side 
Treading the skirts of eventide; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years. 


She turned, with the rout of her dusk South hair, 
And saw the sleeping gipsy there; 

And snatched and snapped it in swift child’s whim, 
With—“Keep it long as you live”—to him. 


Once, while at Crawley, his eye scanned a random notice 
in the Register of the death of one “Monica Mary.” “My heart 
stood still,” he writes. Happily, it was not the Monica of 
“The Poppy,” but of his feelings occasioned by that terrifying 
death notice we have an inkling in his poem, “To Monica 
Thought Dying,” the opening lines of which read: 


You, O the piteous you! 
Who all the long night through 
Anticipatedly 
Disclose yourself to me 
Already in the ways 

Beyond our human comfortable days; 
How can you deem what Death 
Impitiably saith 
To me, who listening wake 
For your poor sake? 


And of her childish prattle: 


Was it such things could make 
Me sob all night for your implacable sake? 


Of the incident of the flower he was later, in 1903, to write 
to Monica upon the announcement of her engagement to be 
married: 


“Most warmly and sincerely I congratulate you, dear 
Monica, on what is the greatest event in a woman’s life— 
or a man’s, to my thinking. . . . Extend to him, if he will 
allow me, the affection which you once—so long since— 
purchased with a poppy in that Friston field. ‘Keep it,’ 
you said (though you have doubtless forgotten what you 
said) ‘as long as you live.’ I have kept it, and with it I keep 
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you, my dearest. I do not say or show much, for I am an 
old man compared with you, and no companion for your 
young life. But never, my dear, douhj I love you.” 


No printed word can convey more than a hint of the in- 
effable imagery of another poem, “The Making of Viola.” 
One has often, upon looking at the angelic loveliness of a 
little child, dwelt, even if nebulously, upon the thought that 
such beauty could only be made in Heaven. Who but a 
Heaven-inspired genius could have expressed such a thought 
so beautifully as has Francis in this exquisite verse! In it he 
has pictured the Father of Heaven ordering the making of 
Viola: 

The Father of Heaven: 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Twirl your wheel with silver din; 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Spin a tress for Viola. 


(To which the chorus of angels respond:) 


Spin, Queen Mary, a 
Brown tress for Viola. 


The Father of Heaven: 
Weave, hands angelical, 
Weave a woof of flesh to pall— 
Weave, hands angelical— 
Flesh to pall our Viola. 


Angels: 
Weave, singing brothers, a 
Velvet flesh for Viola. 


And so on, until the making of Viola is completed, and down 
to earth 


Wheeling angels, past espial, 
Danced her down with sound of viol. 


Early in 1892, he went to Pantasaph, in Wales, “where 
he lodged at the gates of the Capuchin Monastery.” Here 
he prepared the volume, Poems, for publication, in 1893, by 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane. In 1895, Sister Songs 
was published. New Poems appeared in 1897. 
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He died, this artist son of the Mother of Arts, of consump- 
tion, at the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, in London, 
on November 13, 1907, among nuns who “smiled happily be- 
cause he had received the Sacraments.” __ 

Francis Thompson brought to the writing of his poetry 
a preciosity of words and a subtility of phrase that were— 
and are—at once the emulation and the despair of the minor 
poets and critics and the wonder and delight of his readers, 
His song at times suggests the rippling music of a mountain 
brook at the dawn of a June morning, the awesome majesty 
of midsummer thunder, the indescribable grandeur of blazing 
sunsets. Ardent Catholic that he was at the time of his death, 
we can readily believe that his soul inhabits Elysian fields— 
this mystical vagabond who once trod the London streets of 
his misery. But whether or not, there is little doubt that, in 
the words of Wilfrid Meynell: “He made all men his debtors, 
leaving to those who loved him the memory of his personality, 
and to English poetry an imperishable name.” 


CLOUDS SEEN IN A SUMMER SKY. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


S_umBrRous they drift upon the sky’s deep blue, 
Like young archangels steeped in visions blest, 
Dreaming of God and Heaven’s Holy Land, 
Of everlasting love and peace and... rest! 











MARIAN DEVOTION IN GREECE. 
BY G. D. MEADOWS. 


MAHERE used to exist among the Jesuit novices at 
Roehampton, in England, a domestic tradition of 
an old Irish priest of great learning and holiness 
Nos (S"2, and imbued with an ardent devotion to the 
{3} Mother of God. When some neophyte, fuller of 
zeal than of knowledge, deplored with more fervor than char- 
ity the apparent stupidity which kept millions of Eastern 
Christians, with a genuine priesthood, real sacraments and a 
glerious liturgy, in perpetual schism, the venerable Father 
would exclaim: “Don’t be too hard on the poor schismatics, 
my boy: they do at least ‘butter-up’ the Holy One.” The old 
priest, with all the militant orthodoxy of a Catholic Celt, had, 
nevertheless, a corner in a very large and human heart for 
the Eastern “Orthodox” Christians, on account of their uncom- 
promising devotion to her whom they name the “Panagia,” 
literally the “All-Holy.” Any Catholic who is brought into 
contact with the schismatic churches of the Near East must be 
struck by this feature of “Orthodox” worship. Accustomed 
in America and England to the charges of “Mariolatry,” of 
“adding a fourth person to the Trinity,” and all the other 
calumnies of the lower strata of Protestant controversialists, 
we find it strange to hear, as the writer heard in an eccle- 
siastical talk with a Greek friend: “Oh, but you of the Latin 
Church have so little devotion to the Mother of God.” 

Two or three features of the cultus of the Blessed Virgin 
in the “Orthodox” and other schismatic churches of the Orient 
stand out prominently, and are apparent even to a very 
casual student of the matter. In the first place, it is essentially 
a devotion, a pervading spirit and not merely a collection of 
devotions and traditional practices. Of “devotions,” as the 
term is understood by modern Catholics, we find few traces 
in the East. Marian sodalities and confraternities are un- 
known, scapulars have not been heard of and rosary there is 
none, though the newcomer to the Balkans may be inclined 
to think differently when he sees the people fingering strings 
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of beads as they walk the streets or sit in the gardens. This, 
however, is merely an amusement for nervous fingers and 
Levantine restlessness. 

Though without our aids to devotion, the schismatics of 
Greece, of Russia and of the Christian communities in Asia 
Minor and Syria are undoubtedly inspired with a very deep 
reverence for the Blessed Virgin, based on sound theology. 
She exists for them primarily in her relation to the mystery 
of the Incarnation. In the icons, or sacred pictures, in the 
churches she is invariably shown with her Child in her arms, 
while above her halo of silver or beaten gold is inscribed her 
title of highest honor—“Theotdékos,” i. e., “The Bearer of God.” 
As a logical outcome of this realization of the intimate con- 
nection between Mary and the Incarnation, there is a keen 
sense of the honor which is her due and must always have 
been accorded her in the scheme of Providence, from the 
moment she accepted the sublime mission announced to her 
by St. Gabriel. The feasts of Our Lady, that of the Assump- 
tion in particular, hold prominent places in the Greek cal- 
endar. The incidents of the temporary subjection of Our 
Lady to the dominion of death and her subsequent assump- 
tion, are frequently depicted in the churches and chapels 
under the pleasing title of “The Sleep of the Theotdkos.” 

In the liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, still 
used in the daily worship of the Greek Church, we find 
the fullest and noblest expression of this devotion. These 
masterpieces of the religious spirit of Eastern Catholicism 
before the miserable schism which lost Byzantium to Rome, 
may still be heard in their entirety, chanted nasally by some 
peasant priest in the meanest of Greek villages, rendered with 
imposing ritual in the basilicas of Athens, Constantinople and 
Smyrna, or celebrated for the benefit of the thriving colonies 
of Greeks in London, Paris and New York. In the liturgy, the 
Theotékion or, as we should call it, the collect of the Blessed 
Virgin, invariably refers to her under some title of enthu- 
siastic but dignified praise, such as “Our all-holy, undefiled, 
exceedingly blessed, glorious Lady, Theotékos and ever-virgin 
Mary.” 

In the service of the Orthros is sung the Magnificat or, as 
the Greeks call it, “The Ode of the Theotdkos,” after the 
deacon has invited the people to join in praising her: “The 
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Theotékos and the Mother of the Light let us praise in hymns 
of honor.” After the Magnificat comes a versicle that bears a 
close resemblance to part of the Easter Saturday Exsultet of 
the Roman rite: 


Most blessed art thou, O God-Bearer and Virgin, for 
through Him that was Incarnate of thee, Hades is led 
captive, Adam is recalled, the curse is become barren, Eve 
is set free, death is slain, and we are made to live. 


The following is a literal translation of a typical Theotdokion, 
or Collect of Our Lady: 


Of thy tenderness of heart, open to us the gate, O blessed 
Theotékos, for hoping in thee we shall not fail; may we 
be delivered through thee from misfortunes, for thou art 
the salvation of the Christian people. 


In the Liturgy proper or Eucharistic service, often erroneously 
referred to as the “Greek Mass,” the icon of the Blessed 
Virgin is incensed by the celebrant, who kisses it and then 
recites the Tropdrion: 


Being a fountain of tenderness of heart, bestow on us 
thy sympathy, O Mother of God; regard the people who have 
sinned. Show as ever, thy power, for, hoping in thee, we 
cry out to thee, “Hail,” as formerly did Gabriel, the leader 
of the angels. 


These few details should suffice to give some idea of the 
whole-hearted character of the veneration of God’s Mother 
in the official worship of the Eastern churches. 

The traditional cultus of Our Lady is also reflected in the 
every-day life of the people throughout Greece and the 
Balkans generally. Although the Greeks have always been 
reputed a worldly-minded race, living for the moment and 
its joy and almost impervious to ideas of the supernatural, 
they have not remained untouched by the spirit of Marian 
devotion that was so conspicuous a feature of the early days 
of the Eastern Church, and which filled the streets and basil- 
icas with an indignant and clamorous populace when the 
honor of the Theotékos was assailed by heretics. In every 
house and cottage in Greece there is an icon of the Blessed 
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Virgin, often with a lamp burning perpetually before it. Even 
the poorest of Greek servant girls will buy, for a few lepta, 
a little crudely colored print of the Panagia to hang in her 
room. Along the country roads and mountain paths, on the 
fashionable boulevards of Athens and in the tortuous alleys 
and streets of Smyrna, the traveler sees little shrines of the 
Mother of God, each a simple column of white marble or 
stone, surmounted by a cross and holding a small picture of 
the “Holy One” and a metal box for the ten and twenty-lepta 
pieces of the devout. 

The quaintly clad peasants of the hills and plains and 
the less picturesque artisans and laborers of the towns will 
stop before these little shrines and, with bared heads and 
many signs of the cross, kiss the icon, place an offering in the 
little iron box and pass on to their work. High up on the 
mountains amongst the gray rocks and the dwarf pine trees, 
where the wanderer meets few living beings save the flocks 
of goats with their bearded, grizzled herdsmen and the fierce 
wolf-like dogs of the hills, tiny chapels of Our Lady will be 
found, built in replica of the more imposing churches of the 
cities, with the little, yellow tapers burned by occasional pil- 
grims and the silver or brass lamp lighted before the picture 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Many of the Levantine vessels, with their painted prows 
and big lateen sails, carry a picture of the Mother of God, in 
addition to the usual one of St. Nicholas, fixed to the mast as 
a protection on their voyage amidst the myriad islands of 
the 4Zgean Sea. In moments of distress or when threatened 
by the fierce squalls which are apt to spring up at short 
notice in these Eastern waters, the captains of these boats will 
vow a heavy candle or some more expensive votive gift, a 
gold-encrusted icon or a model ship in silver, to the Virgin 
of Tenedos or Naxos or some small islet of the archipelago. 

As in Catholic Ireland and Spain and Italy, girls are in- 
variably given “Mary” as one of their names, and the visitor 
who listens to the prattling of the wealthy Athenian children 
in the Royal Gardens of the capital or the half-naked, olive- 
skinned urchins in some country village, will hear many 
times an hour the name “Maria” or its affectionate form, 
“Marika.” One notices, too, that many of the women and 
children have little medals of Our Lady in gold or silver, as 
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well as the plain cross commonly worn by the Orthodox. 
Almost always the Blessed Virgin is referred to as the “All- 
Holy” when she is mentioned, and if you stand among the 
steerage passengers on a Greek steamer entering Marseilles 
at sunrise, you will hear the peasant women draw the atten- 
tion of their children to the statue of Notre Dame de la Garde 
overlooking the harbor, “Blépeis tén Panagian, paidi-mou?” 
(Do you see the All-Holy One, my child?) 

In writing a mere descriptive sketch, one is naturally un- 
willing to introduce any note of polemic. However, certain 
recent events prompt a reflection on the subject. Our separ- 
ated brethren, on both sides of the Atlantic, have lately shown . 
a marked revival of interest in the schismatic churches of 
the near East, and the Greek Patriarch of Cyprus was an 
honored guest at the Anglican Congress in London. Further- 
more, the “Reunion” party, whose zeal we must admire even 
while deploring its futility, is giving much attention to Greece, 
where their ideas are beginning to arouse the interest of some 
of the Orthodox, both clerics and laymen. The writer, how- 
ever, ventures to think that what is envisaged in the East is a 
kind of fraternization or exchange of friendship, not the close 
“communion” desired by Anglicans. 

Protestants have always been bitter and unjust in their 
charges of “idolatry” and “Mariolatry,” and even our more 
moderate Anglican and Episcopal friends have not hesitated 
to accuse us of exaggeration and corruption in our Marian 
devotions. They are now stretching forth the hand of friend- 
ship towards a religious body in which “Mary-worship” is 
expressed with a freedom seldom dared by the more precise 
and cautious theologians of the West. It may, therefore, not 
be unreasonable to hope that this movement will at least do 
something to lessen the body of non-Catholic prejudice against 
one of the most cherished features of Catholic spiritual life. 

















THE KEY TO SUCCESS. 
BY FELIX KELLY. 


——MAIHE whole universe of matter and mind is under 
ii the absolute control of exact laws. There is no 
world too ponderous, nor floating mote too 

minute to be beyond the reach of these systematic 
4 methods of God’s working. Even the comets 
that so frighten the untaught by their seemingly wild dashing 
among the stars, vary not a hair’s breadth from the circuits 
assigned them by unchangeable laws. How exact is the human 
eye in its structure. How exact, the laws of refraction which 
light obeys in giving perfection to the image it paints on the 
retina. In the vegetable kingdom are met the workings of 
alike immutable laws. By some strange alchemy, whose 
secret has been intrusted to them by Him Who fixed its un- 
erring laws, plants convert invisible gases into tinted flowers, 
and turn carbonic poison into wholesome food. So exact and 
universal are the laws that govern the structure of animal 
organisms, if you take to a comparative anatomist a fossil 
bone, he will tell you the size, weight and form of the animal 
of which it once formed part, where it lived, and on what 
kind of food it was its custom to feed. The very wildest 
forces in nature implicitly obey the dictates of law. 

Higher in the scale of existences are found the same sys- 
tematized methods of working. Metaphysicians give the laws 
of sequence that control those endless trains of ideas that’ 
_ begin at birth; of association that govern their recall; and of 
conception which fancy is forced to follow in fashioning, out 
of this rough lumber of the brain, its gorgeous palaces of 
thought. Science discovers the laws that underlie phenom- 
ena; art uses them. Search where you will among creations 
of matter or conceptions of mind, you will find the same im- 
mutable laws reaching and ruling all. Effective geniuses are 
they who, having diligently investigated, implicitly obey these 
fixed laws. They readily dazzle the unsuspecting by their 
seeming miracles of attainment, simply because they alone are 
cognizant of the existence of such laws. But if we have ex- 
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plained to us the training and drudgery submitted to by those 
brains through a long series of years, their painful, persistent, 
persevering efforts, the numberless rules and regulations they 
carefully sought out and strictly obeyed; if we are allowed to 
follow the process step by step, all traces of mysterious mental 
withcraft rapidly disappear; its resources of power are found 
quite attainable. 

To secure accurate knowledge of these hidden laws that 
underlie phenomena, and effectually to practicalize, in any 
field, their restless energies by skilled appliances, demand 
frequently the unremittent industry of a lifetime. On final 
analysis, the essential elements of success can be resolved 
into an enlightened and sustained enthusiasm. There must 
be enkindled an intense longing to realize a definitely 
conceived ideal; that ideal must appear worthy of any sacri- 
fice; that longing must glow with white heat. Thoroughness, 
concentration and courage are the main distinguishing traits 
of great men, qualities rather of the heart than head. If we 
sharply scrutinize the lives of persons eminent in any depart- 
ment of action or meditation, we shall find that it is not so 
much brilliancy and fertility as constancy and continuous- 
ness of effort which makes a man great. 

One of Wellington’s chief sources of success was his 
thorough mastery of details. No great commander leaves 
anything to chance, but seeks to anticipate every emergency 
and to provide for it. Gray spent seven years perfecting his 
Elegy which you can readily read in seven minutes. Into 
it he generously poured the very ripest scholarship, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the rules of rhythm and an exhaustive 
study of the varied excellencies of English and Latin classics. 
The scenery and personages breathed before his mental vision | 
with all the sharply outlined vividness of real life. Macaulay 
says: “Dante is the eye-witness and the ear-witness of that 
which he relates. He is the very man who has heard the tor- 
mented spirits crying out for the second death.” Handel, 
being asked about his ideas and feelings when composing the 
Hallelujah Chorus, replied: “I did think I did see all Heaven 
before me and the great God Himself.” 

Inseparable with these traits of thoroughness and con- 
centration is that of unfaltering courage, a courage to under- 
take great enterprises, “to scorn delights and live laborious 
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days,” to brave public sentiment in faithful adhesion to con- 
clusions of your own thinking; courage that will not fail even 
in the hour of last extremity, but inspire you to do or die. 
Cortez when entering upon that series of triumphs which 
finally overwhelmed the proud throne of the Montezumas, 
resolutely burned every ship behind him, keenly discerning 
that by lessening the hopes of retreat, he proportionately les- 
sened the chances of failure. Wellington conquered the 
armies of Napoleon, mainly because he was a general who 
durst carry out his own matured ways of warfare despite the 
mad clamor of all England. Wordsworth’s sublime adoption 
and advocacy of his own deliberately formed judgment of 
true taste against the adverse criticism of the entire world of 
letters, his jeopardizing every prospect of earthly preferment 
rather than violate his convictions of poetic excellence, de- 
manded as great moral bravery as is required to climb a ship’s 
mast in a storm or face the fire of an enemy. 

These traits, thoroughness, concentration and courage, I 
conceive to be the three essential gifts of greatness. Without 
them, no alertness of intellect has ever achieved a work which 
bears the impress of immortality; with them, rarely need any 
one dispair of accomplishing “that which the world will not 
willingly let die.” These gifts I further conceive to be but 
different manifestations of some one master passion, enkin- 
dling and controlling every mental faculty; appearing either 
as an intense love of the perfect, seeking satisfaction in some 
acquired excellence, combined with a keen relish and aptitude 
for the chosen work; or as a thirst for power and fame, akin, 
in the imperative nature of its calls, to bodily thirst; or else, 
as the soul’s nobler devotion that grows out of its warm attach- 
ments to home, country or the Cross of Christ. These pas- 
sions, separate or combined, must be the mainspring of every 
action; they must be the inspiration of every thought; they 
must flood the whole life with an irresistible and perpetual in- 
fluence. Through them, unlettered and ill-balanced minds 
have worked wonders in the world. Infuse men of enlight- 
ened common sense with their deathless fires, and obstructing 
walls of adamant crumble at their touch. 

Enlightened and sustained enthusiasm has been the real 
source of strength to those who have acquired eminence, and 
only through its influence have been developed the mighty 
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mental forces that have molded the character and controlled 
the destiny of any era; only intense temperaments, working 
under the stimulus of profound passion, could ever have ex- 
hibited such exhaustless patience, such concentration of 
thought, such heroic fixedness of purpose, that hunger, igno- 
miny, even death, proved powerless to damp their ardor. 
What wonder that the world has ever persisted in calling its 
geniuses madmen. 

Prescott, we are told, spent twenty years in the libraries 
of Europe, collecting from musty manuscripts and neglected 
letters, material for his Spanish histories, and a large portion 
of that time he was stricken with blindness so that he had to 
make use of the eyes of another. Gibbon re-wrote his Memoirs, 
nine; Newton, his Chronology, fifteen; and Addison, his inim- 
itable essays, twenty times. Spinoza and Buckle each spent 
twenty years in carefully forming and maturing their judg- 
ment before they published their systems of thought. Mon- 
tesquieu, speaking of one of his own writings, remarked to a 
friend: “You will read this book in a few hours, but I assure 
you, it has cost me so much labor it has whitened my hair.” 
Goldsmith’s style, famed for its simplicity, was acquired by 
strict examination of every word, every vowel sound, every 
consonant. Ghiberti, a Florentine artist, who executed for 
the Baptistery of his native city bronze doors, “worthy to be 
the very gates of Paradise,” spent forty busy years in con- 
ceiving this work. Paganini profoundly studied the relations 
of sound to emotion, and disciplined his muscles to utmost 
nicety of movement before he was prepared to move and melt 
his audiences. Raphael copied hundreds of the designs of 
the great painters, and spent years in the study of perspective 
before giving to the world his masterpieces. Though Igna- 
tius of Loyola was in the full noon of life, without the least 
knowledge of books, yet such was his enthusiasm to realize 
his ideal, that he spent ten toilsome years in study, then 
kindled in the breast of Francis Xavier and other of his 
countrymen the same fierce fires of devotion that burned in 
his own. 

Time would fail me to speak of Hayden and Huber, 
Milton and Beethoven, who despite defects in sight and hear- 
ing, sufficient to have paralyzed any but those of unconquer- 
able spirit, have left acknowledged masterpieces in painting, 
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science, poetry and music, the four highest departments in 
human achievement. It is beyond all controversy, that it is 
to the enlightened, persistent, painstaking enthusiasts this 
world belongs and the fullness thereof.. Whence comes this 
irresistible impetus of zeal?. Thoroughness, concentration and 
courage, the distinguishing traits of great men, are but differ- 
ent manifestations of some master passion, appearing either 
as an intense love of the perfect, combined with a keen relish 
and aptitude for the chosen work, or as an imperative thirst 
for fame and power, or else as the soul’s nobler devotion to 
home, or the Cross of Christ. At least some one of these pas- 
sions must flood the whole life with an irresistible and per- 
petual influence. 

With this enthusiasm of individualism should also be 
combined the zeal of emulation. This is too axiomatic to 
demand any extended proof, or even any special emphasis of 
statement. It is simply necessary to caution against any selfish 
or meretricious phase of it. No personal advancement not 
founded upon pronounced personal merit, should ever be 
sought for or accepted. And then, when to these two are 
added, as their crown and finish, the world-embracing sym- 
pathy, the self-forgetting love, that “enthusiasm of humanity,” 
as the author of “Ecce Homo” styles it, which Christ embodied 
in His life and sought to enkindle in the hearts of His dis- 
ciples, the soul comes into its best estate of creative energy 
and accomplishes its most enduring work. 











THE BISHOP’S GARDEN. 
BY MATT J. HOLT. 


HE main portal of the bishop’s palace is closed by 
two great doors, strong enough to resist the earn- 
est assault of a mob; and he who seeks to enter 
pounds with a great metal knocker. Then the 
portimaio, who with his family lives within the 
palace to the left of the door, deliberately descends from his 
living-room and, withdrawing a great wooden bolt, slowly 

swings back a ponderous door; and greeting you with a smile 

and a profound bow, bids you enter. 

Having gained an entrance, you turn to the right up a 
broad marble stairway that, in this country, would be con- 
sidered a credit to a State capitol, and ascend to the upper 
floor, where the Bishop and his secretary live in simple, ele- 
gant solitude; a perfect environment for a student. 

There are probably fifteen rooms on this floor, any one of 
which has floor space equaling the modern American apart- 
ment of “four rooms and a bath,” and height of ceiling suffi- 
cient to be bisected by an economical modern landlord, into 
an upper and lower apartment. The walls are not papered, 
but beautifully painted and fretted and hung with old prints 
and engravings that would delight the heart of one loving old 
things. The windows are double shutter-like affairs of small 
panes, opening outward. 

Each room has its own heating appliance; a great tile 
stove which heats like a brick and once hot, remains so long 
after the last ember has ceased to glow. The fuel used con- 
sists of bundles of twigs; such refuse, we designate as “trash” 
and leave in our forests to destroy the trees, when someone 
carelessly starts a fire. Until I saw these bundles of twigs, I 
had not understood why so many of the trees along the great 
highways and private drives were gnarled and stunted; they 
were overworked fuel producers; having in relation to our 
trees the same look that a woman who each year nourishes a 
new-born babe bears to that woman who is too careful of 
self to know the joy of motherhood. These trees each year 
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budded out and blossomed with the hope of a new growth, 
and at the end of a season were stripped again to the old, 
gnarled trunk. 

The rooms are electrically lighted, but the plant has a 
way of snuffing out occasionally, leaving you in the dark; then 
Giulietta comes around, bringing to each occupied room a 
small antique brass lamp burning olive oil; the light of which 
in power equals a wax candle and is soft and inoffensive. 

The furnishings of the palace and the dinner service are 
of great age and the table wines, old, mild and unsweetened, 
are sweet in their purity. 

The Bishop at table, ate as though food and drink were 
sacred things to be sparingly used. The only exercise he had 
beyond that incidental to his sacerdotal duties and a sun bath 
in his garden, was a rare walk with his secretary, along the 
gallery-covered sidewalks of Carpi; when the people bowed 
and kissed his hand with great reverence. Never until I knew 
how he toiled and studied to serve God, knowing that the mes- 
sage of a preacher who does not work is soon delivered; saw 
the purity of his seemingly perfect life and the way his peo- 
ple loved and respected him, did I comprehend the real mean- 
ing of the Catholic Church to the devout of Carpi. 

A lover of old books, who read Italian as his own tongue, 
might spend a decade in the Bishop’s study in company with 
the immortals. There or in his garden, the Bishop, old in 
years, but young and bright of soul, was most at home. 

The garden was perhaps fifty yards square. On two sides 
the windows of the palace looked out upon it; the other two 
were hemmed about by the bare walls of other buildings. 
The sun rose late for that garden; but when it smiled it was 
with the glory of the countenance that it turns on Italy. No 
wonder the grapes grew in great emerald, ebon and purple 
clusters, and that the vines climbed the walls with avid ten- 
drils; no wonder that even the white roses seemed to blush in 
their hearts from very gladness; or that the red, red rose grew 
red as the poppies that grow in the greater freedom of the 
fields, between rows of mulberry trees; or that the violets gave 
forth an unceasing incense and the other flowers opened their 
breasts with beauty and fragrance; all were cared for with 
loving hands and appreciated as God’s gifts to the bishop. 
Here he would sit of an afternoon in a stillness in which 
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one might fancy hearing the fanning fins of the lazy gold fish 
of the fountain; while a land tortoise, perhaps as old as the 
Bishop and with as great a possessory claim, in his stroll 
through his world—the garden—slowly and cautiously drew 
near the rustic bench. As a Diogenes, satisfied with life as he 
found it, he eyed the Bishop, asking only that he come not 
between him and the sun; and looked upon himself as master 
of the Bishop and owner of the garden—therefore the world. 

I looked out from an overhanging window upon the 
Bishop and the tortoise. Did I see farther than they? Even 
from the garden they might see the sun by day and the stars 
by night. What were their thoughts? 

Mine were of home—of the wife and boy five thousand 
miles away. The occupants of the garden were at home; but 
they knew nothing of a family life such as mine; and I knew 
nothing of a life given wholly to the Church such as the 
Bishop’s. 

I believe that the Bishop, with a soul made white and 
clean by a long life of service, enjoyed a peace without alloy; 
had no thought that marred an intimate communion with God, 
and therefore no regret that he had not a son to bear his name, 
sharing with God, His Son, and no bride but the Church. I 
believe that to both Bishop and tortoise the garden was a 
place of pleasant thought, of satisfied memories, of glorious 
hope; and not a silhouette from which the glory of the light 
of hope had departed. 

I was in the Bishop’s palace and had access to his garden, 
an invitation to share his table, a private way to the church 
and a private gallery within the church in which I might have 
prayed; all because I was in the service of the Y. M. C. A.; 
which was doing what it might for the physical welfare of the 
soldiers in Italy. 

My parting from the Bishop and his secretary was with 
reverence and feeling. And I, a Presbyterian, bent my head 
and for the first time kissed the hand of a man. My soul told 
me that here was an Ambassador of Christ. 



























Mew Books. 


MONASTICISM AND CIVILIZATION. By Very Rev. John B. 
O’Connor, O.P., P.G. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.75 net. 

Gratitude prompts men to preserve in storied stone the in- 
spirational memory of great national benefactors. This volume 
should urge every right-minded reader to erect along the broad 
boulevard of thought a memorial to monasticism, benefactor of 
the entire civilized world. 

The author, because of voluntary brevity, traces only the 
outlines of the work of the monks in the West, and excludes the 
magnificent contributions of such great families of friars as the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, because he is employing the word 
“monk” in its technical signification. His outlines, however, are 
not stiff and unadorned, but undulating historical accounts 
formed to fascinate the general reader, and to stimulate the 
student to dip into the sources of information which he enumer- 
ates. With ease, the mind follows page after page of irrefragable 
evidence presenting the progress in agriculture, industry and 
municipal life accruing incidentally from the operation of monas- 
ticism, incidentally accruing, for it must be remembered that St. 
Benedict and others founded their Orders fundamentally for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. It is next shown how 
the monastic copyists and chroniclers proved to be new Noes in 
constructing the literary ark which saved what remains of Greek 
and Latin art and science from the inundation of Goth, Hun and 
Vandal from the North. The chapters on monastic charity and 
the work of evangelization should serve to impress the reader 
with admiration for both the extent and quality of Catholic social 
work, effectively operating for over sixteen hundred years. 

While lively enthusiasm pulsates in the pen of the author, 
he is not to be accused of vainglory. Wishing to add to the 
apologetic value of his pages, he quotes largely from Protestant 
historians. As an example of the fervor that is to be found even 
in non-Catholic sources, we reprint a quotation concerning the 
efforts of the monks in behalf of education from Canon Farrar, 
who writes: “Consider what the Church did for education. Her 
ten thousand monasteries kept alive and transmitted that torch 
of learning that otherwise would have been extinguished long 
since. A religious education, incomparably superior to the mere 
athleticism of the noble’s hall, was extended to the meanest serf 
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who wished it. This fact alone by proclaiming the dignity of 
the individual elevated the entire hopes and destiny of the race.” 

The book itself should exercise monastic influence—in felling 
the forests of prejudice, in planting sound seeds of truth, and per- 
chance in serving as an occasion of God’s grace whereby the true 
faith may take root and flourish in formerly arid souls. 







































HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE 
OF 1850 TO THE FINAL RESTORATION OF HOME RULE 
{ IN THE SOUTH IN 1877. Vol. VI. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Han New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
4 The era from 1850 to 1877, the part of American history 
covered by this work, is the most eventful since the establishment 
‘i of our favored Republic. In 1850 the political branches of our 
a Government passed the celebrated measures designed to set at 
rest the agitation over slavery. However, not even the keen eye 
of statesmanship can pierce the future, for later interpretations 
of one of the provisions of that memorable compromise proved 
to be the seed-plot of new troubles. By its principal authors it 
was fondly believed that the bargain between the sections would 
last forever. As is entertainingly related in the first volume, 
there was from the very beginning no little difficulty in enforcing 
the provision for the recovery of fugitive slaves, but in a short 
ty time this trouble almost sank to rest. Thereafter vigilant citizens 
} believed that they had entered upon a season of cloudless days. 
However, the passage in 1854 of the Kansas-Nebraska bill showed 
on how slender a foundation rested patriotic hopes. The present 
volume, however, is concerned not with the causes or the conduct 
of the war for Southern independence, but rather with the impor- 
tant events to follow, namely, the restoration of loyal governments 
in the States that had seceded. In other words, Volume VI. of 
this interesting inquiry begins with a brief consideration of the 
efforts of President Johnson to restore the members of the late 
Confederacy to their normal relations in the Union, while it ends 
with a statement of the defeat of Horace Greeley in the presi- 
dential contest of 1872, and an account of his untimely death. 
The main theme of Mr. Rhodes is the Congressional plan of Re- 
construction, though many related topics are likewise treated; 
also some happenings connected with the major subject by only 
Bs a slender filament. 
; * In the advertising section of this book, the publishers have 
impartially mustered the press comments. It nowhere appears, 
however, whether this formidable phalanx has been assembled to 
intimidate a hesitant reviewer or to illuminate the dark paths of 
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history for those about to become wayfarers. In our opinion, the 
present volume is not less interesting or less accurate than those 
which preceded it, while the work as a whole will long continue 
to be regarded as the most authoritative on the period of which it 
treats. Some of its conclusions, indeed, may be slightly modified 
by the discoveries of time, though in its integrity this work is 
destined to stand as an enduring monument to Mr. Rhodes. 
Perhaps its conspicuous limitation is its failure fully to appreciate 
the endeavors of President Lincoln to shape a system for restoring 
the Union. No historian, it is true, has given a more enlightened 
estimate of the place of the martyr President in the pages of 
history. New historians with a mastery of expression equal to 
that of Hume, of Lingard, of Green or of Gibbon may arise and 
re-write the annals of this epoch, but they will not materially 
alter the picture drawn by Doctor Rhodes. The present volume, 
1866-1872, with its grave lessons, should be thoroughly familiar 
to every citizen privileged to sit in a legislative assembly. 


THE GOSPEL OF A COUNTRY PASTOR. By the Rev. J. M. 

Lelen. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.00 net. 

The fortunes of many a good book have been blasted by a 
poor title, and often a good title has been the means of floating, 
at least temporarily, an otherwise mediocre book. Happy the 
stroke whereby both title and book are up to the mark and—as 
in the case before us—worthy of each other. The name of the 
present book is redolent of green fields and refreshing airs and 
the quiet ways of the countryside, and the text happily bears out 
the promise implied by the title. 

The plan of the work is unusual, namely, to link up the 
scenes and incidents of Our Lord’s life and the problems of the 
country people of His day with their rural counterparts of the 
present, and though the author disclaims anything in the way of 
literary art—“In the hands of a priest,” he says, “the height of 
art is not to conceal art, but to ignore it”—the fact is that Father 
Lelen is a consummate writer. There is only one word ade- 
quately to describe his style and his method—simplicity—and it 
is the unrivaled simplicity of the French, sparkling, fresh, grace- 
ful and unlabored—not the heavy-handed article that too often 
passes under that name with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Paraphrasing the author’s remark about “those little villages 
of French Canada whose names sound like a litany of saints,” 
we may say that Father Lelen’s chapter headings, e. g., “A Coun- 
try Wedding,” “Birds of the Air and Lilies of the Field,” “Trees,” 
“About Animals,” and “Our Lord with His Harvesters,” sound 
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like the chiming of bells, at evening, in a fair country. Gentle- 
ness, beauty and the peace that passeth all understanding breathe 
from the pages of this book a message that should surely be wel- 
come in these feverish and disordered days. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CHICAGO. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, 

S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press. $2.50 net. 

The author, in his introduction, states that the history of 
Chicago may be divided into two distinct periods—that which 
preceded the great fire in 1871, the period of pioneering, and that 
which was subsequent, a period of great expansion. 

This volume tells the story of the beginnings of the Catholic 
Church and its sturdy growth up to the time of the great fire. 
The author considered this period a unified whole and properly 
a subject for historical review. He shows that the first threads in 
the religious history of Chicago must be picked up in the distant 
past when Chicago emerged into the light of history. He tells of 
the coming of LaSalle and Marquette, of Father Allouez, the es- 
tablishment of a Catholic Mission in 1696 by Father Pinet, the 
work of the Missionaries and the coming of Father St. Cyr, who 
was the first to establish a parish in Chicago. During his pas- 
torate, the Catholics under his charge grew to about two thousand 
in number, and, in 1843, Gregory VI. erected the Diocese of Chi- 
cago and appointed Rev. William J. Quarter incumbent of the 
new See. Bishop Quarter was succeeded on his death by Bishop 
Van de Velde, who was in turn succeeded by Bishop O’ Regan. 

The author concludes the period by narrating the growth of 
the Church under Bishop Duggan and Bishop Foley. The growth 
of the Church in Chicago may be seen from the fact that in 1833 
the Catholics of Chicago, in a petition for the appointment of a 
priest, stated that there were “almost one hundred Catholics in 
this town.” While in 1871 “there were in the city twenty-four 
parishes, twenty-two parish schools, fifty-five priests of the secular 
and regular clergy, and a Catholic population of probably a hun- 
dred thousand.” “Today,” the author tells us, “the Catholic 
Church in that city counts two hundred and twenty-seven par- 
ishes, five hundred and more priests of the secular and regular 
clergy and over a million communicants.” 

This volume is important in that it embodies a connected 
story of a period most important in the history of the Catholic 
Church in America. It is a scholarly work that reflects great 
credit upon the writer. Its many references and excerpts from 
original documents make it a very valuable contribution to Cath- 
olic literature. 
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TOWARDS THE GREAT PEACE. By: Ralph Adams Cram. 

Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $2.50. 

Under this title are published eight lectures of Mr. Cram de- 
livered at the season’s course of the Dartmouth Alumni Lecture- 
ships for 1921. The whole series is a development of the thesis 
that modern civilization is at the crossroads of rejuvenation and 
decay, and that it is fast moving towards a great rise or a great 
fall according as the men of the present age are ready or not to 
readjust the scale of human endeavor and to correct the standard 
of its values. 

Few contemporary books are more thought-provoking and 
morally stimulating and healthful. Though it may not be within 


the possibility of human things as actually constituted, for Mr. y 


Cram’s scheme of reconstruction to work the great reform, which 
according to the author’s rhythmic theory of history should come 
about the year 2000, yet for all that, Mr. Cram’s idealism is thor- 
oughly wholesome and nothing if not constructive. 

We fear, however, that many would not subscribe to Mr. 
Cram’s estimate of races and race-values except under carefully 
defined limits; nor to his assumption of the superiority of old 
New England stock. To minimize the share which the Latin, Celtic, 
German and Slavic races have contributed to America’s greatness 
both in peace and in war, savors of Anglo-Saxonism and does 
scant justice to the heroes who left their lives in France. His 
recommendation that “the mating of various racial stock” should 
be controlled and even prohibited, is at least ethically question- 
able. Nature is a much better corrective in such matters than 
man’s art. 


RICHARD PHILIP GARROLD, S.J. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

The subject of this brief sketch of a hundred-odd pages, was 
an English Jesuit, who, as a Homer of school-life, bore to the 
English boy a position not unlike that of Father Finn to American 
boys. He was a convert, making his submission to the Church in 
his twenty-first year, and shortly afterwards entering a Jesuit 
novitiate, where Father Martindale, his biographer, was a fellow- 
novice. Most of the book is concerned with Father Garrold’s life 
in the Society, as a special student at Oxford, as scholastic and 
later as priest at St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool. He was about 
to be sent to a house in South Africa when the exigencies of war 
swept him into service as a chaplain. He was wounded in France, 
and upon recovery was sent with the Expeditionary Force to East 
Africa, where, during two years’ service, his health was so seri- 
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ously impaired that he died, in 1920, at the premature age of 
forty-six. The incidents of his life, as Father Martindale as- 
sembles them, make easy reading. His military diary is par- 
ticularly interesting, often amusing, and conveys a vivid picture 
of his impressionable personality. 

Father Garrold was a trained historian, with a scheme of his 
own for studying and teaching history. His historical method 
consisted essentially in graphic representation and in insistence 
on visualization. While these are well-understood pedagogical 
principles, Father Garrold’s application was quite original. He 
literally built up history before a class by a system of charts, 
each a century long, and each attachable to its predecessor; po- 
litical disturbances and wars were registered by the wavy 
“seismic” line by which newspapers often illustrate earthquake 
shocks; Magna Charta was represented by an egg, for out of it 
England’s future grew. Examples of this kind are numerous. 
Much of Father Garrold’s theory is quoted in his own words, the 
combination of theory and example making a valuable source of 
suggestion for any history teacher. 


MEDLEVAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by F. C. J. Hearnshaw. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.50. 

Save for the fact that it has no index we can un- 
reservedly praise this book, and most strongly commend it to all 
who desire to grasp the meaning of the Middle Ages, and perhaps 
even more, the change of opinion which is coming over English 
thought in connection with the medizval world. Of course, all 
the articles are not of equal value: in a collection of chapters by 
different authors this must needs be so. But from all something 
may be learned and some, such as those on The Religious Con- 
tribution of the Middle Ages; Philosophy (by Professor Wildon 
Carr—an admirable study) and Science by that well of learning, 
Professor Charles Singer, are worthy of all praise. We can only 
indicate in a short notice what has chiefly interested us and, first 
and foremost, we have to welcome the attitude of all the writers 
to the Scholastic Philosophy and to St. Thomas Aquinas in par- 
ticular: “The type of Scholasticism represented by Aquinas is the 
supreme triumph of human reason in the Middle Ages.” Again: 
“St. Thomas Aquinas, who raised in his marvelous Summa the 
flawless temple of medieval thought.” It is refreshing to read 
remarks of this kind, and generally to discover the generous 
appreciation of a number of things in which we have not im- 
proved upon the Middle Ages. At the same time, the writers are 
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careful to warn us that the “roses, roses all the way” pictures of 
some enthusiasts are as misleading as the depreciations of others. 
No human eye ever did see at any time London “small and white 
and clean,” as William Morris pictured it. The enthusiasms of 
the modern guild-socialists are expended upon organizations 
about as unlike those which they dream of bringing into existence 
as any two things can be. A most interesting and valuable book. 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By Maurice Wilkinson. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

This volume of the Catholic Thought and Thinkers Series, 
edited by Father Martindale, sketches the life and friendships of 
Erasmus, and defines his attitude toward the momentous re- 
ligious issues of the Renaissance and Reformation. The author 
judges Erasmus tolerantly in view of the conditions of his time, 
and emphasizes his submission to the Church, while admitting 
that “he laid an intellectual basis for revolt.” He dwells, how- 
ever, less on the destructive elements of his work, than on the 
service of his opposition to Luther. He balances the merits and 
the defects of the great humanist, and points out the curious 
dualism in his nature and religious outlook that is answerable 
for many inconsistencies of his fluid personality. Altogether, 
Mr. Wilkinson has written an interesting and competent estimate 
of Erasmus as a Catholic apologist. 


THE HISTORY AND NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. Edited by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Under the above title are gathered a series of ten lectures 
delivered at the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity during the academic year, 1920-21. Each lecture is the 
work of a scholar distinguished in the field assigned to him, and 
the entire series forms an analytical and historical survey of the 
chief problems of international law and diplomacy. Professor 
Duggan contributes a study of the nature and methods of diplom- 
acy. Professors Rostovtseff, Hayes and Scott present an outline of 
diplomacy in ancient, medieval and modern times. Professors 
Loughlin and Moore discuss the economic factors in international 
relations and the procedure of peace and of war. Doctors Rowe 
and Reinsch and Professor Borchard show the special position of 
Latin America, the Far East and the United States as factors in 
the development of international relations. 

The volume will be found admirably adapted as supple- 
mentary reading in courses on modern history. It avoids the 
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dullness of the formal text-book, and will be read with interest by 
layman as well as student. The editor’s emphasis upon the pres- 
ent need of a scientific study of the principles and practice of 
international relations is fully justified, and the volume he has 
put together should contribute usefully to that end. 


PAGES FROM THE PAST. By John Ayscough. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

Pages from the Past has a greater value than its title sug- 
gests. The Right Rev. Monsignor Drew, whose books are 
published under the name of John Ayscough, discusses in his 
singularly pleasant and easy manner the present in relation to a 
past which stretches as far back as the Indian Mutiny. He main- 
tains that men of his age can “by the aid of personal memory and 
experience contrast two worlds as different as any that ever 
existed.” Certainly, no one is better fitted to do so than Mon- 
signor Drew, both by right of personal contact and versatility. 
He discusses personalities, history, manners, living in general 
and literature with equal grace. Particularly valuable is his 
adroit examination of the modern novel. Monsignor Drew first 
contrasts the writing of Disraeli and Gladstone. He then describes 


the gradual growth which produced Hardy and Meredith. Those 
whose especial interest is the novel, will find in Pages from the 
Past an excellent outline for their study. 


PAUL, HERO AND SAINT. By Rev. Leo Gregory Fink. New 

York: The Paulist Press. $2.00 net. 

It is strange that the greatest missionary of all time should 
be practically without a cultus; particularly, as in the life of St. 
Paul we have all the elements that make for real interest and 
devotion: an active career inspired by a deep love of God and a 
burning zeal for souls, wonderful miracles, bitter conflicts, tense 
dramatic situations, a heroic death. Furthermore, for most of 
St. Paul’s life we have an absolutely reliable authority—the in- 
spired Word of God itself—which is considerably more than we 
can say for many of the Saints who have received popular homage. 

It is a shame that until very recently we had no original 
life of St. Paul in English by a Catholic; the translation of Fouard 
has done splendid service for many years, and is still unreplaced. 
A year or two ago, an English Passionist published a Life of St. 
Paul, and now an American priest of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia has written a biography of the Apostle, which makes a 
special appeal to the youth of the land. There is no pretense of 
great erudition, there are no scholarly footnotes, there is no discus- 
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sion of the difficulties of chronology and hermeneutics. This is a 
straightforward narrative in a language and a style thoroughly 
up-to-date and American: St. Luke is “Doctor” Luke, Tertius is 
a “stenographer,” the riot of the silversmiths is a “strike,” St. 
Peter is the “Commander-in-chief.” Father Fink’s book ought 
to be widely read; it is sure to hold the interest of any who pick 
it up, young or old, and the reader will gain a vivid and accurate 
picture of St. Paul and the early Christian Church. 

The book contains good illustrations and a serviceable map, 
a comprehensive index, and an introduction by the Very Rev. 
Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulists. 


OBSTETRICAL NURSING. A text-book of the nursing care of 
the expectant mother, the woman in labor, the young mother 
and her baby. By Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom, R.N. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

This volume is specially worthy of our notice because it 
states so clearly the position of the Catholic Church with regard 
to the practice of obstetrics. The medical world has been slow to 
understand that there are very definite moral principles to be 
observed by those who wish to maintain a definite standard of 
morality, quite apart from the positive law enacted by our legis- 
latures. The Church’s position in these matters is now asked 
for sympathetically, recognized as authoritative and stated very 
straightforwardly. At first, the assertion of Catholic principles in 
this country was considered a sort of obtrusion into a field with 
which religion had nothing to do; where the physician must be 
the judge. Now it is very properly appreciated that the Church 
must have the ultimate decision in these matters, at least as re- 
gards Catholic patients and for Catholic physicians and nurses. 

The author says with regard to destructive operations in 
obstetrical practice that “they are never sanctioned by the Cath- 
olic Church in cases where the child is alive.” She also notes 
that these operations are performed less and less frequently. 
In the paragraphs on induced abortion, the author closes what 
she has to say with the sentence, “the termination of pregnancy 
before viability is never sanctioned by the Catholic Church be- 
cause of the almost certain loss of the child.” 

In the paragraphs on therapeutic abortions the author notes 
that under certain circumstances these are countenanced by law, 
but adds “the Catholic Church, however, teaches that it is never 
permissible to take the life of the child in order to save the life 
of the mother. It teaches that even according to natural law the 
child is not an unjust aggressor: and that both child and mother 
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have an equal right to life.” The author quotes Dr. Slemons as 
to the seriousness of unjustified abortion in terms which make it 
very clear that there can be no middle ground of doubt as to the 
nature of the crime. If mother or child dies as the result of 
measures aimed at abortion, the crime is murder. 

Miss Van Blarcom has succeeded in a sustained and conscious 
effort “to give the young nurse something of the feeling of rever- 
ence for the great mystery of birth.” In her final word, she has 
dwelt particularly on the importance of the nurse teaching the 
young mother the proper care of her infant in such a way as to 
give a real training without hurting the mother’s feelings. Her 
concluding words are indeed well chosen: “She will also awaken 
for many a young womap an interest that will be ever fresh and 
absorbing, and point the way to unexpected joys and delights in 
her motherhood. Can there be any higher work than this, can 
any woman wish for a more womanly work?” 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAGOON. By Isabel Clarke. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Miss Clarke has a large circle of readers. To these her last 
novel, The Light on the Lagoon, will be welcome as those which 
preceded it. Our former criticisms of her tales, of their power 
to hold the interest of those who enjoy her style of story-telling, 
and of their strong Catholicism, fits this new book as well, per- 
haps, as those which already have come from her pen. But we 
think that in The Light on the Lagoon, the sensuous attractions 
of Church music and art, and their temperamental appeal, are too 
much stressed. Consequently, the conclusion leaves us question- 
ing the stability and sincerity of the professed convictions of the 
pathetic little heroine. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ENVIRONMENT. By J. E. Adam- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

This book, by the director of education in the Transvaal 
Province, is an essay toward a correct conception of education. 
Briefly summarized, Mr. Adamson’s theory is as follows: Educa- 
tion is not something that can be transmitted by a direct process 
from teacher to student; it is not the product of knowledge 
abstractly communicated. Rather, it is a proper adjustment of 
the individual to his environment, to the physical, social and 
moral worlds about him. This adjustment goes on from birth to 
death; it is the continual transition from empirical knowledge 
(mere awareness of facts) to rational knowledge (intelligent 
understanding of facts and of their relation to each other). For 
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example, a boy toils through a series of exercises in decimal frac- 
tions. The decimal system means nothing to him. But sud- 
denly he perceives the basis of it and its meaning and purpose. 
This rational perception, this overcoming of the “magnificent 
opposition” between his mind and the objective fact, constitutes 
adjustment, and is a distinct and real step in his education. 
Thus it will be seen that education may be independent of formal 
schooling. Indeed, the function of the school and the most that 
it can do is to bring the student into more vital contact with his 
environment. Beyond this the school cannot go, for “the whole 
business is between the individual and his worlds, and the teacher 
is outside it, external to it. ... Within that mysterious syn- 
thetic activity through which the individual is at once appro- 
priating and contributing to his environment, forming and being 
formed by it, and which we are considering under the conception 
of adjustment, the teacher has neither place nor part.” Even 
in the moral adjustment, the teacher is a negative factor. “The 
seal and impress of the master should not be found on the boy. 
The similitude of moral truth and power, of divinity, yes; but not 
the similitude of a finite being.” 

The theory, of course, is not new, many aspects of it being 
found in Rousseau, James, Bergson and others. But synthesized, 
for the first time, into a unified and coherent whole, it forms an 
important contribution to pedagogy. To educators who have felt 
the need of a definite and psychologically sound criterion for 
both the purpose and practice of education, the book will prove 
invaluable. 


THE ASTHETIC MOTIF FROM THALES TO PLATO. A Dis- 
sertation for the University of Colorado towards the Degree 

of Doctor of Philosophy. By Sister M. Basiline, B.V.M. 

New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 

“Every judgment is esthetic, in that it brings a unity out of 
the data, and a satisfaction to the investigator.” This, the first 
statement of the text of the dissertation, is on the right way 
towards the notion of beauty, which is subjectively a satisfaction 
of the cognitive faculties. It is not the author’s purpose to tell 
us how this esthetic satisfaction differs from the satisfaction of 
truth. She assumes correctly the cognitive nature of the satis- 
faction, postulates “symmetry, balance, proportion” and other 
qualities as the objective elements of beauty, and then cites the 
pertinent passages from early Greek philosophers. The evidence 
is fragmentary at first and does not afford much “satisfaction to 
the investigator,” zsthetic or merely cognitive, until Plato ap- 
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pears. In Plato the esthetic motif emerges clearly from cosmog- 
ony into metaphysics, ethics and education. 

All origins lead us to Greece, not merely because Greece was 
the first to speculate and create, but more so because Greece 
was fundamental and continues still to furnish modern specula- 
tion with theories as well as terminology. Dr. Basiline imposes 
a heavier task than ordinary on her readers by using the original 
Greek terms, even in cases where there are sanctioned English 
terms of almost exact equivalence. Perhaps, the severe science 
of a dissertation called for this exactness, but we should like to see 
Dr. Basiline build up the material so carefully collected and ar- 
ranged into an illuminative essay for a wider circle of readers. 
Many incidental and “satisfactory” judgments prove her quite 
competent. 

Modern esthetics has lost itself in the subjective and in the 
obscure realms of feeling. May this well-printed dissertation 
serve to centre thought upon the objective elements of beauty, 
which are found in the Greek philosophers, of whom many wrote 
in poetry. Plato began as a poet and never lost the beautifying 
effect of poetry in his language. 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES. By Leighton Parks. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Anyone anxious to know what the modernistic Mr. Parks 
does not believe, will read this book. As a contribution to religious 
thought it is utterly negligible. He says so many things that are 
not so, and he says them with such an air of dogmatic cocksure- 
ness, that the intelligent reader is apt to toss the book aside after 
reading a few pages. 

Here are a few of his unproved ipse dizits: “Jesus never 
called Himself God. Perhaps He spoke of Himself as the Son of 
God—certainly the evangelists so spoke of Him—the perfect man- 
ifestation of the eternal as far as such manifestation is possible 
in a perfect human being.” “Jesus knew nothing of the im- 
manence of God.” “The creeds are a relic of anthropomor- 
phism.” “Sacramentarianism means a religion of magic.” “The 
material symbol cannot be a channel of grace.” “The Church 
is that part of humanity which has learned the meaning of human 
life.” “The Jesuit theory crushes individuality as an evil thing.” 
“The Mass, and to a less extent, the Communion, is a relic of 
animism.” “An ecumenical council is as unthinkable as the 
restoration of the Holy Roman Empire.” 

The author’s thesis seems to be: Inasmuch as Protestantism 
is hopelessly divided after four hundred years of secession, we 
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must abandon all idea of any real unity save that of the spirit. 
All Protestant churches, orthodox and liberal alike, must con- 
fidently set aside all the separatist creeds of the past and, eschew- 
ing dogma, unite in a vague fellowship of life and love. Mr. 
Parks longs for an Anglican Bishop broad enough to hold a union 
service in one of the great Anglican city cathedrals—a service 
calling upon every sect of Christendom to agree that all have 
equal value in the sight of God. 


PIERRE AND LUCE. By Romain Rolland. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 

The companionship of Dame Misery is difficult indeed to 
bear when she is unattended by her frequent hand-maidens, Love 
and Hope. During the Great War, unhappy France would well- 
nigh have perished saving their presence, although it occurred 
only in brief intervals. Such an interval Romain Rolland has 
depicted in Pierre and Luce, an idyll of longing love which dares 
to exult despite the knowledge of certain disaster. In humble 
circumstances, Pierre, a poor student, and Luce, artist of inferior 
merit, are imbued by Rolland with that sweet gentility which 
springs from humility and instinctive purity. 

The description of their affection can only be described as a 
work of great artistic genius. Like the Romain Rolland of Jean 
Christophe and Colasbreugnon, he is powerful here with the 
strength of admirable restraint. In Pierre and Luce we are pre- 
sented with still another jewel of rare lustre. 

Through the skilled translation of Charles De Kay, the ex- 
quisite simplicity of the original French persists. 


TIDE RIPS. By James B. Connolly. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Readers who have grown weary of the morbid preoccupation 
of fiction writers with the neurotic and the unclean, will find a 
refreshing relief in Mr. Connolly’s latest volume. Nowhere in 
the nine tales that comprise the book is there the taint of Freud- 
ianism or any of its variations, which, in one form or another, 
sullies the pages of much of the fiction published today. But 
the present volume merits more than such negative praise. 

Mr. Connolly, for many years, has been widely known by 
magazine readers as an unsurpassed writer of sea stories, and 
Tide Rips will do much to maintain that reputation. With a fine 
gusto and vigor, he depicts the rugged virtues of the fishermen 
“out of Gloucester,” the skippers and the other folk whose lives 
are a continual battle with the forces of the sea. “What Price 
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for Fish?” “The Sugar Ship,” and “Beejum’s Progress,” each cele- 
brates indomitable courage and heroic triumph over the turbulent 
deep. “The Rakish Brigantine,” with its drollery and romantic 
fancy, is quite as enchanting as its title. If in some of the 
stories, as “His Three Fair Wishes” and “Not Down in the Log,” 
the character drawing lacks the subtle, analytic skill of Conrad 
and approaches the broad effects of melodrama, few readers will 
object, since an excellent narrative element and an atmosphere 
full of the breath of the sea make ample compensation. 


THE FOLLY OF NATIONS. By Frederick Palmer. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 net. 

If there is anyone qualified to speak upon the subject matter 
contained in this volume it is Frederick Palmer. This famous 
war correspondent, who had his finger upon the pulse of nations 
in crises great and small, has witnessed the bubblings of teapot 
tempests and the terrible destruction of international conflagra- 
tion. His words, for these reasons, are worth heeding. Not only 
did he see the phenomena of many wars, but his trained mind is 
able to dig beneath the surface causes and arrive at general con- 
clusions from the occurrences he witnessed. Besides, he presents 
his facts and inferences in that terse, lucid manner which is 
characteristic of the writings of an experienced newspaperman. 

The result, therefore, is a volume that is highly entertaining 
and abundantly rich in the lessons it points. The author shows 
the transitions that have occurred in the passing wars and the 
manner in which wars originate. He describes also what he 
calls the plague spots of Europe, and shows how they have con- 
tributed to the destruction of the welfare of nations. 

It would be well if the contents of this book were more widely 
known and observed by those responsible for the conduct of our 
international relations. 


THE MECHANISM OF LIFE IN RELATION TO MODERN 
PHYSICAL THEORY. By James Johnstone, D.Sc. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.25 net. 

This very interesting book, which we commend to the atten- 
tion of all teachers of philosophy and especially to psychologists, 
divides itself into two parts. The first consists of a very excel- 
lent and well-illustrated account of the physical processes which 
take place in the body. Especially noticeable are the parts re- 
lating to the brain and nervous system. The second is a phil- 
osophical discussion, of varied aspects, which reveals the fact 
that the writer is largely under the spell of Bergson and Einstein. 
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However, he has some knowledge of philosophy, which is a good 
deal more than can be said for most scientific writers. He needs, 
however, to learn or to remember what he has learned of logic, 
for a more shameless abandonment of logic for a parti pris we 
have never met than that which is to be found in the two para- 
graphs now to be quoted: “We are convinced that an evolutionary 
process has occurred, and that there must, therefore, be absolute 
continuity between the human and animal minds” (p. 192). “We 
cannot think of a time in the past when the universe did not 
exist” (p. 197). But if it had existed from eternity, it must have 
come to an end long ago under the second law of thermodynamics. 
Therefore, “we are compelled to postulate that somewhere or 
other, or some time or other, the second law of thermodynamics 
must reverse itself . . . otherwise we shall be compelled (as Sir 
William Thompson was) to postulate a beginning, or creation” 
(p. 203). The late Lord Kelvin, here alluded to under his earlier 
title, was a not less distinguished man of science than our author 
and was certainly a better logician. 


PAINTED WINDOWS. By a Gentleman with a Duster. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The aim of the author (Harold Begbie it is said) is “to dis- 
cover a reason for the present rather ignoble situation of the 
Church in the affections of men.” Christianity is a failure, our 
penny a liner tells us, because it still clings to effete dogmas, such 
as Original Sin, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Church 
as a divine institution and the like. If you want to see how un- 
attractive dogma is to the modern rationalist, or should we say 
broadchurchman—stroll into Westminster Cathedral with the 
writer and listen to the nonsense given forth with assurance by 
that shallow dogmatist and traditionalist, Father Ronald Knox. 
He dared speak of the Fall of Man as a certainty; he spoke con- 
tinually of a God offended by sin; of a Christ Who was divine, 
and Who founded a divine infallible society of which an infal- 
lible Pope was the head. 

This was too much for our friend, so he smiled at such child- 
ishness, and pitied a great intellect that had gone astray once it 
had gone over to Rome. The brilliant University man, who had 
shown such promise in his youth had become a shallow casuist— 
and so, unable to refute his arguments, our intellectual friend at 
once proceeds, like the vulgar man in the street, to call names. 

The heroes whose portraits he paints are for the most part 
English Churchmen who have lost the faith of their fathers, and 
teach a creedless, vapid Christianity, indistinguishable from the 
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non-Christian unbelief which has rejected its every teaching. 
They tell us for example: “The traditions of the first six centuries 
are the traditions of the rattle and the feeding bottle;” “the mind 
of man (by dogma) was put in fetters as well as his body:” “the 
Church built one prison, the State another;” “Christians are a 
small sect in a pagan society;” the Eucharist means that “men 
should take their whole human life, and break it, and give it for 
the good of others.” 

Protestant Christianity is certainly a failure when it allows 
its professors to hold office in a Christian Church, and deny 
without a qualm its divine institutions, laws, dogmas and worship. 


E HOME WORLD, by Francis X. Doyle. (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 25 cents.) The author points out 
the supreme opportunities that lie before us in our homes. It is there 
that God wills our earthly happiness to be, and no matter into what 
worlds our daily life may lead us, our truest and our best should be 
given to our home. He truly says that “the finest gentleman and the 
finest lady are to be found at home.” There is an inspiring chapter 
on the joy of work, and he goes on to show how the struggle of 
each day, offered to God, makes the world “nothing more than a 
Noe’s Ark of delightful toys, wherewith we win Heaven.” The need 
today for Catholic leaders is imperative, who would carry into public 
life for the benefit of a restless world the point of view and the prin- 
ciples inculcated in their homes. Now humorous, now pathetic, this 
charming book deals with the intimate problems of our daily life in a 
cheering and helpful manner, and is evidently the work of a man who 
possesses a deep understanding of human nature. 


OTION PICTURES FOR COMMUNITY NEEDS, by Gladys and 
Henry Bollman. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) According to 

the author, the aim of this volume is to “place in the hands of the 
non-theatrical exhibitor a key to the showing of motion pictures in 
such a way that the maximum result may be derived.” Inasmuch as 
Mr. Bollman has always been in the educational film business. and is 
at present the head of a firm which supplies films to universities, 
school boards and non-theatrical exchanges, we conclude that his pur- 
pose is sincere and his information well founded. The first part of the 
book deals with such general subjects as the development of the edu- 
cational “movie,” production, distribution and government “movies.” 
The last named is one of the most interesting chapters of the book. 
It tells of the films which have been made under the auspices of the 
various departments of the United States Government—as the Signal 
Corps, which has made available complete and invaluable World War 
pictures; the Department of the Interior—Reclamation Service, Bureau 
of Education, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service—the Marine 
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Corps, the Bureau of Navigation, the Army Medical Museum, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Department of Agriculture. The second part of 
the book deals with the problems of exhibitors, such as equipment, 
lighting effects and audiences. One hundred programmes are sug- 
gested in Part III., and mechanical and legal aspects of the problem— 
equipment, safety regulations, etc.—constitute the fourth and last part 
of the book. There is nothing trivial about the work in substance or 
in style. It is not destined to arouse interest in the subject, but for 
those already seriously interested it offers a wealth of valuable material. 


UCRETIA LOMBARD, by Kathleen Norris. (Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net.) Here, “a prosperous little 
city placed somewhere between Boston and New York, and drawing 
its intellectual ideals from one as surely as it drew its fashions and 
amusements from the other,” forms the background for a potpourri of 
emotions. Stephen Winship becomes engaged to his wealthy young 
ward, Mimi Warren, whose devotion to her guardian approaches blind 
adoration, but finds himself absorbed in a newcomer, Lucretia Lom- 
bard. Upon the subsequent action of these two chance acquaintances 
depends the none too original plot. The book is essentially right- 
minded, but it is also remarkably dull. The persevering reader will 
encounter a hopeless amount of detail, and of Kathleen Norris, as of 
Kathleen Mavourneen, he may, perhaps, be forgiven for asking: “Hast 
thou forgotten how soon we must sever?” 


E YELLOW POPPY, by D. K. Broster. (New York: Robert Mc- 

Bride & Co.) is a stirring tale of the last days of the French Revo- 
lution, when the Chouans of La Vendeé, led by a few emigré leaders, 
rose against the intolerable tyranny of the Directory. The story 
centres about the adventures of the Duc de Trelan, disguised as the 
Marquis de Kersaint, who tries his utmost to secure the treasures of 
Mirabel; his old family estate that has been sequestered by the Revo- 
lution. He fights a losing fight against superior numbers, but has the 
joy of reunion with his Duchess before the end comes, through Napo- 
leon’s cynical disregard of a safe-conduct. There are sufficient ro- 
mantic happenings to satisfy the most exacting reader. 


T) UNNY’S HOUSE, by E. R. Walker. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 

$2.00.) Though marred by discursiveness and the lack of a def- 
inite plan, this is an attractive story. The writer has certain endow- 
ments of humor, sympathy and accuracy of observation, which unite 
with a pleasant manner of narration to leave in the reader’s mind a 
willingness to read more from the same pen. The story concerns a 
modern English lad whose somewhat desultory stroll through his 
teens to young manhood leads, always with the effect of chance, from 
irreligion to the very borders of Catholicism. While unremarkable 
in every way, Ernie is likeable and even charming, and at the end we 
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wonder, without excitement, but with real friendliness, what he did 
in Canada, and whether St. Anne de Beaupré worked upon him the 
miracle we suspect to be forthcoming—possibly in a sequel. 


OLLEGE LATIN COMPOSITION, by Professor H. C. Nutting. 

(New York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.00.) This is an exceptionally 
useful exercise manual written in view of mistakes that most frequently 
recur, and designed to prevent the formation of habits that will later 
demand correction. A Grammatical Conspectus arranges in orderly 
sequence the material gathered from experience with successive classes. 
This is followed by Suggestions for Use of Material, while forty-eight 
English-Latin exercises, with foot-note helps and general vocabulary, 
provide ample matter for practice. 


E MODERN KU KLUX KLAN, by Henry P. Fry. (Boston: Small 

Maynard & Co.) This interesting volume gives a full account of 
the New York World’s exposure and investigation of the un-American 
and un-Christian organization known as the Ku Klux Klan. The 
author, who knew the workings of this contemptible body from the 
inside, is unsparing in his denunciation of its low appeal to group 
hatred and group prejudice—of its unfair and lawless attacks on 
Catholics, Jews and negroes. The good sense of the American people 
will soon laugh it out of existence. 


E LIFE OF SAINT WALBURGA, by Francesca M. Steele. (St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75 net.) This book tells much 
about conditions in England.in the eighth century; it contains almost 
complete resumés of the lives of SS. Willibald, Winnibald and 
Lioba; besides profuse allusions to many other holy persons; and it 
further includes the translation of a iarge part of the Hodoeporicon, 
or Travels, of St. Willibald. Inevitably, St. Walburga seems to be 
crowded out, the comparatively brief passages which deal with her 
appear to lack continuity, and fail to make her living and real to the 
reader. The book bears signs of painstaking research, its references 
are verified, and it is carefully written. 


R. PROHACK, by Arnold Bennett. (New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.75 net.) Delightful, is the word that first comes to mind 
with the thought of this contribution by the versatile Mr. Bennett; his 
latest and one of his best. He has given us a study of London post- 
war social transvaluations and readjustments, as exemplified in his 
protagonist. Mr. Prohack is a welcome, lovable addition to our 
acquaintance, a middle-aged husband and father, whose sudden, un- 
expected acquisition of a large fortune forces upon him the consider- 
ation of many things not hitherto within the orbit of his personal 
experiences. Amid change of circumstance, he remains unchangingly 
affectionate, tolerant and shrewd, seeing all in the sunshine of an un- 
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failing sense of humor; thus, he is able to steer his course without loss 
of sympathy or self-respect by unworthy compromise. 

The novel has no plot whatever, no momentous crises, no sensa- 
tional incidents; nevertheless, when we close this volume of more than 
four hundred solidly printed pages, it is with the unusual feeling of 
having been agreeably interested from beginning to end. 


AINT BENEDICT, by F. A. Forbes. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. $1.00 net.) Many of the well-known anecdotes and legends 
of St. Benedict are related in this account of his life, and some less 
well-known stories are also given. Yet, though it is announced to be 
for the reading of both young and old, it seems questionable whether 
young people will find it attractive. The first chapter is dry and 
introductory, with no mention of Benedict. The second deals mainly 
with incidents, historical and otherwise, which, it is asserted, Benedict 
was likely to have heard in his youth; and not until Chapter III. 
can he be said to come in person upon the scene. Notwithstanding its 
richness of anecdote and legend, the book is disappointing. 


E BRIDGETTINE ORDER, by Benedict Williamson. (London: 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 2s. net.) This little book 
contains a brief sketch of the life of St. Bridget of Sweden, as wife and 
mother in her native land, as a widow in Rome during the dark days 
of the Great Western Schism, and in the Holy Land where she expe- 
rienced the wonderful revelations of Our Lord’s Passion. She died 
in Rome, and then, for the first time, she was clothed in the habit of 
the Order she had founded, by her daughter, St. Catherine. 

The second part of the book gives the history of the Bridgettine 
Order. The Monastery at Vadstena was the cradle of the new Order. 
The Rule provided for both monks and nuns, but the monks have dis- 
appeared. The Order spread rapidly throughout Europe, but only 
twelve houses remain, and of these only three go back to very early 
days. 


HE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. (New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) Ever since This Side of 
Paradise made its startling first appearance, F. Scott Fitzgerald has 
stood forth the flapper’s acknowledged chronicler. To make double, 
perhaps, remembering Flappers and Philosophers, we should say 
triple sure, this somewhat questionable honor, Mr. Fitzgerald has 
recently produced The Beautiful and Damned, the story of one who 
remained a flapper beyond her time. Hence, the steady downfall of 
those two young egotists, Gloria and her husband, Anthony. More 
than once in recounting the dismal details of their deterioration, Mr. 
Fitzgerald seems a diluted Compton Mackenzie, with the difference 
that in Mr. Mackenzie’s serious work, at least, there is that essential 
quality—orientation. Here there is neither starting place nor goal. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald tells a sordid story of the excited gayety in New York, 
promoted in large measure by those homeless drifters from out-of-town 
who live in her hotels. He neither gets us anywhere, nor attempts 
to do so. More and more frequently, one asks one’s self: to what end 
this vivid picture? In short, Mr. Fitzgerald is a doer of poor things 
well. There is amazing ignorance beneath his superficial brilliance, 
and, coming into contact with one shallow personality after another, 
one asks if Mr. Fitzgerald has ever met true greatness of character. 
Yet the writer’s gift is his, and he speaks with power. Nevertheless, 
because of affectation, his work is artificial rather than artistic. 


ALIFORNIAN TRAILS—AN INTIMATE GUIDE TO THE OLD MIS- 

SIONS, by Trowbridge Hall. (New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50.) 
The three authorities on the California Missions, Bancroft & Co., 
Hittel, and especially Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, have so thoroughly 
exhausted all original sources that little remains to be done along the 
line of research. The author does not pretend to compete with them, 
and prefers to call himself a “saunterer” along the old Franciscan 
trails. This was a term applied to the French Crusaders by those who 
did not speak their language, and signified pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
The author goes on his modern pilgrimage along the Camino Real— 
that famous royal road which led from Mission to Mission, now re- 
paired through the efforts of a few devoted men and women—and as 
he leisurely journeys, he recalls memories of the past, tales of the 
founding of the Missions, biographies of the Padres, interesting bits 
of history and tradition. Although, evidently not a Catholic, he has, 
on the whole, an appreciation of the sacrificing spirit of the Padres 
and a sympathetic attitude towards their work. The result is a pleas- 
ing and picturesque book, although the author’s style is rather too 
rambling and disconnected. 

There is a moving account of Father Buckler, who rescued the 
Mission of Santa Ifies from utter ruin, cleaning the débris out with his 
own hands, straightening the cracked walls, and roofing it with the 
aid of wanderers to whom he had given a night’s lodging. “Should 
you happily see Father Buckler as the setting sun glorifies his poor 
shabby library, seated before the organ, his fingers dreamily running 
over the keyboard, you will recognize the kindly soul that has stamped 
these lifeless walls of brick and mortar with a living sweetness that 
will endure as long as the buildings stand.” 


AFEGUARDING AMERICAN IDEALS, by Harry F. Atwood. (Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee, Inc.) There is an unpretentious sincerity 

in Mr. Atwood’s digest of American traditions, which makes this 
little book refreshing reading. A deep and plain-spoken belief in 
America’s austere past and her responsibilities to the future, is a wel- 
come relief from the spurious and windy “patriotism” of political 
rhetoricians, on the one hand, and from hopelessness and cynical dis- 
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belief, on the other. Unfortunately for the book’s possibilities of in- 
fluencing a wide circle of readers, it is what may be called a positive, 
instead of a practical, analysis; that is, it concerns itself with ideal 
desirable results, in the shape of (to quote part of the table of con- 
tents) The Moral Home, The Patriotic School, The Spiritual Church, 
Individual Rights, Avoidance of Class Consciousness, Unselfish Na- 
tionalism, and so forth, rather than with the question of how we, of 
the present, may thus re-create the past and come into our destined 
heritage. 


IFE AND DEATH OF HARRIETT FREAN, by May Sinclair. (New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) In this character-study the 
writer, with feminine nicety, traces the gradual development of a 
child of much natural goodness and extreme sensitiveness. Through- 
out life, Harriett Frean grows in worshipful love of her father and 
mother. This parent-love is strong and real, as is the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which it begets in her, but withal, these traits of character 
never mount higher than the natural. In the intimate story of her 
life and death, there is not a frank mention of God, and twice only is 
there a faint suggestion of things spiritual.. It is a painful story for 
anyone with the notion of God as the motive of life, and pathetic for 
those who have known and loved such as Harriett Frean. 

The inevitable strain of melancholy is prominent in the book as 
it is in life when God has no part in it. However, the story is told 
with interest, dignity and refinement, and is refreshing after the por- 
trayals of unconventional and emancipated women that abound in 
so much of our contemporary fiction. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Concilii Tridentini Epistule, Vol. X., Pars Prima Collegit, Edidit, 
Illustravit, Godofredus Buschbell (B. Herder, Freiburg. $26.00). Dr. 
Buschbell in this masterly volume has gathered together over 2,500 
letters written concerning the Council of Trent from March 5, 1546, 
to the opening of the eighth session, March 11, 1547. These letters 
are of great interest to the historian of the Council of Trent. Hundreds 
of them have never been printed before. Moreover, the many errors 
of the Monumenta Tridentina of Druffel and his continuator, Brandi, 
have been corrected by a careful going over of the originals. They 
give us many clear-cut portraits of the officials of both Church and 
State who took part in the Conciliar proceedings, and afford us many a 
sidelight on both the doctrinal and disciplinary decrees passed in the 
first eight sessions of the Council. But hundreds of these letters are 
concerned, not with the proceedings of the Council itself, but with 
the continued opposition to the plans of the Pope and the Legates by 
the Emperor, the King of France and the political Bishops of the time. 
Some of the Bishops present held the false theory of Constance and of 
Basle that a General Council was superior to the Pope, and they tried 
their utmost to have the words, “Representing the Universal Church,” 
inserted in the title of the Council at the head of each decree. In this, 
of course, they were not successful. The gratitude of scholars the 
world over is due to the Gérres Society for the publishing of this 
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monumental history of the Council of Trent, six volumes of which— 
there will be twelve in all—have now been published. It is the last 
word in scholarship and, without question, is the most important work 
undertaken by Catholic scholars in the past century. 

From P. Marietti, Turin: Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canon- 
ici ad Usum Scholarum. De Personis, by Rev. G. Cocchi, C.M. 2 vols. 
(17fr.) In this excellent commentary on the first and second sec- 
tions of the second book of the code of canon law, the matter is well 
arranged, the definitions clear cut, the explanations detailed, and the 
references most copious. C#remoniale Misse Privatx, by Rev. Felice 
Zualdi, P.C.M. (4fr.) Father Salvatore Capoferri of the Roman 
Pontifical Academy of Liturgy has brought out a new edition—the 
seventh—of Father Zualdi’s well-known manual. It is in accord with 
the latest edition of the Roman Missal and the latest decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ, le Fils de Dieu, by 
Rev. Dom Paul Delatte, Abbé de Solesmes (Tours: Maison Alfred 
Mame et Fils.) Here we possess, without scientific apparel, the 
sequence of events in the life of Our Lord obtained by arranging, com- 
paring and blending the narrative of the Four Gospels. The Abbé of 
Solesmes has condensed the wealth of very traditional, very living and, 
at the same time, very personal teaching. Instead of offering souls the 
meagre pasture of dry exegesis, he makes them straightway taste the 
incomparable charm of the inspired word; he initiates them into the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel with the tact, distinction and solicitude 
for beauty characteristic of the great Benedictine training. Perhaps a 
future edition will be enriched with maps and an alphabetical index 
of ‘enn, which would greatly facilitate the serviceableness of the 
work. 

From P. Téqui, Paris: Le Régne de la Conscience, by Monsigneur 
Gibier (6/fr.), treats of the necessity of a well-formed conscience 
for the accomplishment of any lasting good, whether in the scientific, 
political or moral order. L’Idéal Nouveau et la Religion, by Monsignor 
Herscher (3 fr. 50), treats of the necessity of religion for the stabiliza- 
tion of society. 

Les Penseurs d’Islam, by Baron Carra de Vaux (Paris: Paul 
Geuthner. 12/r. 50), is a noteworthy attempt to popularize the liter- 
ature and life of the Orient. Sainte Gertrude. Sa Vie Intérieure, by 
Dom Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 6/r.) The nuns 
of the Abbey of St. Scholastica of Dourgne have given us a perfect 
translation of Dom Dolan’s Life of St. Gertrude of Helfta, the well- 
known Benedictine mystic of the thirteenth century (1256-1302), con- 
sulting always the original Latin text of the saint, especially the 
difficult Legatus Divine Pietatis—The Herald of Divine Love—so often 
quoted in these pages. Une Ame Forte, by Urbain Croharé (Lesbordes, 
Tarbes. 3/r.), is the life of rugged beauty and simplicity of the Vener- 
able Michel Goricoits, founder of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus of Betharram, told with charm and spiritual appeal. 

Le Récit du Pélerin, by Eugéne Thibaut, S.J. (Louvain, Belgium). 
This first French translation of the notes of Pére Louis Gonzales, while 
by no means biographical, give us word for word those intimacies 
always so interesting, of the human side of a saint. The book will 
prove of greatest interest, however, to those already familiar with a 
Life of St. Ignatius. Le Musée Saint Jean Berchmans, a4 Louvain 
(8/fr.), contains a full description, with photographs of the many 
relics, pictures and documents relative to St. John Berchmans, which 
were gathered at Louvain from all parts of Europe. A concluding 
chapter contains a complete bibliography of the lives of the saint. 








Recent Lvents. 


Despite its evident reluctance, the French 
France. Government finally decided to attend the 
Conference at The Hague, which held its 
opening session on June 15th. The meetings of the first two 
weeks were taken up with the formation of sub-committees and 
the formation of a general programme preliminary to the admis- 
sion of the Russian delegation, who did not arrive till June 26th. 
The Russians from the outset took up the position held by them 
at Genoa as expressed in their memorandum of May 11th, namely, 
a demand for a loan or credit, raising the amount, however, from 
the $1,000,000,000 demanded by Tchitcherin to $1,600,000,000. 
To date, the Conference has revolved around this point without 
progress, the delegates of the Powers taking the stand that if, and 
only if, the Russians recognized their obligations, would they have 
any chance of obtaining credits, while the Russians hold that the 
Soviets would recognize their debts only on condition that they 
first received credits. 

The latest development of the situation, one offering only a 
slight probability of escape from the impasse stated, is the sug- 
gestion of the Russian delegate, Krassin, that the discussion be 
put into hypothetical form, that is, the Russians to discuss what 
they could do provided credit was forthcoming, and the Powers 
to discuss what credits might be found provided a guarantee were 
given by the Russians. 

The outlook for the success of the negotiations at this writing 
is extremely unfavorable, the general opinion being that the Rus- 
sians are disclosing an absolute lack of good will. They proclaim 
openly that whatever they do, they will do as expedient, not 
because they think it right. 

As forecast in these notes last month, the Committee of In- 
ternational Bankers, meeting at Paris, adjourned towards the 
middle of July after announcing that as the reparation situation 
stood, it was not feasible to float an international loan for Ger- 
many. This action was taken because of the French refusal to 
sanction discussion of changes in the reparation payments. M. 
Sergent, the French member of the Bankers’ Committee, refused 
to sign the Committee’s finding on the ground that it was an 
unfair reflection on the French point of view. The Committee 
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had originally planned to adjourn for three months, but at their 
final session the bankers announced that they would meet again 
at the call of the Reparations Commission when there had been 
any changes in the situation, which seemed to make a new dis- 
cussion worth while. The bankers set forth that while they 
intended to undertake no discussion of Inter-Allied indebtedness, 
there existed the necessary connection between the claims of the 
Allied Governments and their debts. 

On June 13th the French Senate voted an advance of 55,000,- 
000 francs to Austria, after a sharp debate, in which some of the 
speakers severely criticized the Treaty of Versailles in respect 
to its mutilation of Austria. This action followed the declaration 
of Premier Poincaré that it was necessary to go to Austria’s aid 
at this time to keep her from failing into the hands of Germany. 
He quoted from a report sent by the French Minister in Vienna 
and from a letter written by Baron Eichoff, the Austrian Minister 
in Paris, showing that these diplomats agreed that anarchy or 
absorption by Germany threatened Austria if she were not im- 
mediately relieved. 

On the day following this action by the French Senate, the 
Allies’ Council of Ambassadors decided to request the few remain- 
ing Governments having claims against Austria which have not 
yet been renounced, to withhold these claims for a period of 
twenty years. By such a universal moratorium, it is hoped to 
apply the credit system which has been elaborated for the restor- 
ation of the former dual monarchy. Since then, the Austrian 
Government has sent the Reparations Commission a note asking 
the immediate release of her reve’ ues, such as customs, State 
monopolies and other assets, including mines and forests, so 
that she may use these as collateral for a foreign loan. 

At the end of June, the Council of Ambassadors decided to 
recognize Lithuania. No representative of the United States par- 
ticipated in this decision, nor in the discussion which preceded 
the action of the Council. Opinion was withheld on the part of 
the United States Government, leaving it to take whatever attitude 
it saw fit later. 

Although the naval agreement and other treaties included at 
the Washington Conference have been ratified both by England 
and Japan, present indications are that these will not be laid 
before the French Parliament for ratification before the summer 
adjournment, which is due July 14th. This means that, at the 
earliest, ratification will not take place until late in the fall, and 
it may even then be delayed. The reason for the delay is the 
opposition to the naval treaty by certain members of the Chamber 
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of Deputies’ Commission, whose task it is to prepare a report on 
it and lay it before the Chamber for guidance and discussion. 
Both M. Poincaré’s Government and a majority in the Chamber 
are anxious for ratification as soon as possible, but in the face 
of the opposition which has developed in this Commission, they 
are powerless to speed action. 

Considerable objection has been raised both by Christians and 
Moslems against the plan whereby, under a British mandate, 
Palestine will become the Jewish home land. The Holy See has 
sent communications both to the Government of Great Britain 
and to the League of Nations, in which, while readily agreeing 
that the Jews in Palestine must have equal civil rights with other 
nationalities, it cannot consent to the Jews enjoying a privileged, 
preponderant position over the other nationalities or faiths, or to 
the rights of Christians being insufficiently safeguarded. On 
June 21st the British House of Lords, by a vote of 60 to 29, 
practically endorsed the Papal objection, in spite of the eloquent 
contradiction made by the Earl of Balfour as Acting Foreign 
Minister. When the debate was raised in the House of Commons, 
however, on July 4th, though sharply attacked, the Government 
policy was sustained by a vote of 292 to 35. At present, the Holy 
See is making strenuous efforts to save for Christianity, if not all 
Palestine, at least the sanctuary of the “Cenaculum” in Jerusalem, 
where the Last Supper took place. 

The French, Italian and United States Governments have ac- 
cepted in principle the proposals of the British Government for 
an inquiry into the alleged atrocities in Asia Minor, but certain 
modifications suggested are under consideration. Meanwhile, 
fighting between the Turkish Nationalist forces and the Greeks 
has become largely a matter of petty skirmishes, and it is the 
opinion of Allied military observers in Constantinople that no 
serious military campaign is likely to be launched this summer by 
either the Greeks or the Turks. The Greeks have great numer- 
ical superiority on the front line, but the opinion is that this 
superiority is not sufficient to justify an offensive, in view of the 
difficulties of the terrain. The present Greek force is estimated 
at 110,000 men, while the Turks number 70,000. 

The outstanding feature of the closing session of the League 
of Nations Disarmament Commission at Paris on July 7th was 
the announcement by Dr. Rivas Vicufia, Chilean Ambassador at 
Paris, that Chile would demand that the whole question of world 
disarmament, both naval and military, be included in the agenda 
of the Fifth Pan-American Conference, to be held next March 
in Santiago. The basis of discussion, he said, will be the Wash- 
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ington naval accords and the work of the Commission of the 
League, which has been gathering disarmament data for the last 
eight months. According to this data, which will be presented at 
the League general assembly next September, Europe is now 
spending more on armaments than in 1913, and this notwith- 
standing that Germany, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria are prac- 
tically disarmed, and despite the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. In League of Nations’ circles at Genoa, it is alleged that 
America is the largest vendor of arms and ammunition, and sells 
these especially to countries where slavery still persists, thus 
making it impossible for civilized countries to abolish it. As for 
the lessening of European armaments, France is accused of per- 
sistently putting obstacles in the way of the League’s Armaments 
Commission. 

On June 29th the French Chamber of Deputies finally passed 
the Recruiting Bill, which fixes the period of active service in the 
army at eighteen months. The vote was 400 to 202. The bill 
now goes to the Senate. As passed by the Chamber, it provides 
that, in addition to eighteen month’s active service, soldiers may 
be called back to the colors, if necessary, any time during two and 
a half years after the completion of their regular service, after 
which they are to remain sixteen years in reserve for service in 
France and ten years more in reserve for territorial service. 

Subscription books were opened June 26th by the French 
Minister of Finance for another loan in the series being issued by 
the Government to obtain funds for reconstruction purposes. The 
mew credit will total 3,200,000,000 francs and bear six per cent. 
interest. It will be issued at ninety-nine and three-fifths, and be 
payable at one hundred and three, with various optional matur- 
ities. 

On June 30th the American Red Cross completed its active 
work in France and disbanded its organization. The forces which 
started operation in Paris in June, 1917, and rapidly grew into an 
organization of 7,500, has been gradually withdrawn during the 
last two years until at the last only eighty were left. Since 1917 
the Red Cross has aided 1,700,000 French refugees, treated 250,- 
000 French in hospitals*and dispensaries, and succored 87,650 
French families. They also have subsidized 847 tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. The work has been effected at a cost of $140,000,000. 

In Paris, there are 235,863 widows and 50,892 widowers. 
These figures, which have been extracted from the recent census 
returns, show more clearly than anything else what the War cost 
the French capital. Among the unwed, too, there is a majority 
of 100,000 women out of a total of both sexes of 1,200,000, Men 
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who have been divorced by their wives number 16,700, while 
divorced women living in the capital total the much bigger figure 
of 28,700. 


On the morning of June 23d, Dr. Walter 
Germany. | Rathenau, German Foreign Minister and 
former Minister of Reconstruction, was 
shot and killed by two or more unknown assassins while on his 
way from his residence to the Foreign Office. Dr. Rathenau, 
regarded as probably the ablest man in the Wirth Cabinet, with 
a decisive influence in shaping the Government’s policy with 
respect to reparations and other important questions affecting the 
outside world, was much disliked by the monarchist elements, 
and also by the Nationalist Party, which objected to his policies 
and were prejudiced against his Jewish extraction. Besides his 
political importance, Dr. Rathenau was also notable for his 
eminent position in the industrial world, being the head of the 
German General Electric Company and one of the wealthiest men 
in Germany. In addition, he had won distinction as a writer, 
one of his books, printed also in English, running into more than 
sixty-five editions. In politics, he was a Socialist. The police 
have definitely identified the assassins, three in number, but to 
date have apprehended only one. The accused are supposed to 
be members of the monarchist and anti-Semitic organization 
“Council,” with ramifications throughout Germany, and former 
members of the brigade of Captain Ebrhardt, who last year 
planned the overthrow of the Ebert Government and whose name 
was mentioned in connection with the assassination of Mathias 
Erzberger. 

On July 3d an attempt was made, apparently by members of 
the same organization, to assassinate Maximilian Harden, the 
well-known German publicist and editor of Die Zukunft, by 
stabbing and blackjacking. Though severely wounded, he was 
not killed. 

As a result of the Rathenau murder, President Ebert promul- 
gated a drastic supplementary ordinance whereby, under the 
emergency clause of the Republic’s Constitution, “all persons who 
participate in meetings or associations of which they know the 
purpose to be to eliminate by death a member of the Government 
or a member of a former Republican Government, shall be pun- 
ished by death or life imprisonment; likewise, persons who finan- 
cially aid such associations or organizations.” This marks an- 
other important advance in the Wirth Government’s offensive 
against reaction under the slogan: “In Defence of the Republic.” 
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For several days preceding, rumors were current that on July 
4th there would be a massing of royalist elements in Berlin with 
a probability of clashes between them and the workers and rad- 
icals who were.to hold a demonstration on that day. These 
rumors were greatly fostered by the Berlin newspaper strike, the 
striking printers permitting only the circulation of socialistic and 
communistic organs. As a matter of fact, the day passed without 
disorder, the reactionaries and monarchists being cowed by a 
monster demonstration, when more than 100,000 organized 
workers, radicals, Socialists and Communists paraded through 
the streets of Berlin “for the Republic.” 

On June 17th a Committee on Guarantees appointed by the 
Reparations Commission left Paris for Berlin to organize the 
control of the receipts and expenditures of Germany, to study 
questions connected with the abusive export of capital and exam- 
ine statistics, as outlined by the Reparations Commission. The 
Committee is composed of the chiefs of the financial services of 
all the Allied delegations to the Reparations Commission. On 
July 6th they made their first report to the Reparations Commis- 
sion, the gist of which was that Germany is on the verge of being 
engulfed by a social and economic catastrophe which will shake 
Europe to its very foundations. Marks have broken away from 
all control, falling on July 7th to 535 marks for a dollar, and ac- 
cording to the belief of the Commission, its final collapse will be 
the signal for the stoppage of reparation payments, disorder for 
the financial and commercial equilibrium of Europe and the con- 
fusion of German industry. 

The present economic and financial crisis is largely due to 
the failure of the Bankers’ Conference, for the success of which 
the Germans had been ardently hoping. According to latest ad- 
vices, representatives of the German Government, on July 10th, 
informed the President of the Reparations Commission that the 
financial situation of Germany had reached such a desperate state 
that cash payments of the indemnity would soon become impos- 
sible. 

Members of the Commission have indicated that they believe 
the immediate reason for the present German financial situation 
is the failure of Germany to end the wholesale printing of paper 
marks and the widespread exportation of capital from the country. 
In other circles, however, the opinion seems to be gaining ground 
daily that the fundamental reason for the German financial chaos 
lies in the total of the reparations required, 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, which is regarded in many quarters as being impossibly 


high. 
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On the other hand, it has been made clear France will not 
consent to an adjustment of the total indemnity to what would 
be regarded as a reasonable figure, until there is a definite settle- 
ment of the whole question of the Inter-Allied debts, which either 
would result in cancellation or lead to indefinite postponement of 
payments. It is held in France that that country cannot possibly 
pay her debt to the United States under present conditions. 
France, it is declared, probably would agree to a material reduc- 
tion of the German indemnity, if there were such a readjustment 
of the Inter-Allied obligations, and belief was expressed that, 
sooner or later, this idea would have to be laid before the Amer- 
ican Government. 

On June 21st the German authorities began taking over from 
the Inter-Allied Commission the second zone of Upper Silesia, 
retained by Germany under the partition treaty. On the preced- 
ing day, the Poles completed their occupation of the first zone, 
and on June 24th took over the third zone, also allotted to Poland. 
Flags on official buildings throughout Germany were flown at 
half-mast as a sign of mourning for Germany’s lost territory. 
According to data in German newspapers, the division of the pleb- 
iscite region by the League of Nations transferred 196,005 in- 
dustrial workers from German to Polish sovereignty, leaving only 
73,152 under the German flag. Of the 173,859 anthracite coal 
miners, 43,232 remain German citizens, while 130,625 become 
Polish, and of the 63,134 iron smelter workers, 39,697 go to 
Poland. Both before and after the occupation, several clashes 
occurred at various points between civilians and French troops, in 
one of which fifteen people were killed and twenty-five wounded. 
As a result of these clashes, Chancellor Wirth, on July 6th, issued 
an appeal to the German population of Upper Silesia to refrain 
from molesting Inter-Allied troops during the evacuation of the 
province. 

On June 16th the British Government officially asked Ger- 
many whether she would be willing to submit a request to join 
the League of Nations at the third League Assembly next Sep- 
tember. Germany has replied that she is prepared to submit such 
a request, provided she is assured that no special conditions will 
be laid down concerning her joining and that she immediately 
receives a seat on the League Council. It is understood that 
France will raise no opposition to Germany’s becoming a member 
of the League and attending its Assembly, but is opposed to her 
sitting on the Council. Germany, however, insists on having full 
League membership or equality with Great Britian, France, Italy 
and Japan; otherwise she declines to apply for membership. 
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On July 4th the Treaty of Rapallo, signed between Germany 
and Russia during the Genoa Conference and negotiated by the 
late Foreign Minister, Dr. Rathenau, was ratified by the Reichstag. 
There was no debate over the question of ratification. 

The 150,000 freight cars and 5,000 locomotives delivered to 
France by Germany since the armistice have already been re- 
placed by new material according to a Swiss delegate, who has 
recently been in attendance at a technical conference of railway 
men at Berlin. So extraordinary has been the progress in the 
construction of rolling stock in Germany, this expert says, that 
by August German railways will be as well equipped as they were 
at the outbreak of the War, so far as the quantity of rolling stock 
is concerned, while the quality will be superior. 


On July 6th the Petrograd Revolutionary 
Russia. Tribunal, in session at Moscow, sentenced 
to death the Petrograd Metropolitan, Ben- 
jamin, Archbishop Sergius, Bishop Benedict, canons of three of 
the largest churches in Petrograd, and Professors Ognieff and 
Novitsky, for interfering with the seizure of church treasures. 
Fifty-three others had previously been sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment on the same charge. Twenty-two who had been 
accused were acquitted. The trial lasted more than three weeks. 
The Tribunal decided to transfer to Petrograd the proceedings 
against the Patriarch Tikhon, in whose behalf the Holy See, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and various foreign religious bodies 
had pleaded. 

Meanwhile, the trial of the thirty-four Social Revolutionists 
charged with sedition, which began on June 8th, is still proceed- 
ing. During the first week of the trial, the prisoners were de- 
fended by three foreign Socialist lawyers, Emile Vandervelde, 
former Minister of Justice of Belgium, and Theodore Liebknecht 
and Kurt Rosenfeld of Germany, but these quickly withdrew from 
the trial as a protest against what they considered the unfair con- 
ditions under which the proceedings were conducted. They were 
succeeded by Russian counsel, who in turn withdrew from the 
case, after a vain attempt to have new judges and a new pros- 
ecutor appointed. At present the accused are represented by one 
lawyer, a young woman. Messrs. Vandervelde, Liebknecht and 
Rosenfeld have issued a statement appealing to the workmen of 
all countries to protest against the punishment by death of the 
defendants. The Socialist Federation of Buenos Aires has sent 
a resolution to the Russian authorities and also to Arthur Hender- 
son, British Member of Parliament and Secretary of the Second 
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International, saying, that the execution of the accused men 
would be contrary to the ideas of advanced civilization. The 
defendants are accused, among other things, of betraying fhe 
Russian revolution, of assisting Kolchak and Denikin and of 
conspiring to assassinate Lenine, Trotzky and other Bolshevik 
leaders. 

Premier Lenine, about the nature of whose illness many and 
varied rumors have been in circulation for some time, is now 
reported to be out of danger. From an authoritative source, it 
seems that the basic trouble is weakness of the digestive and 
assimilative processes, with an accompanying nervous breakdown. 
His condition at present is described as one of slow improvement, 
but he is not expected to be able to resume work for several 
months. The Council of Commissars has granted him a leave of 
absence till autumn. Meanwhile, M. Rikoff and M. Tsurupoff 
have taken over the technical duties of the Premier’s office, while 
Leon Trotzky, Minister of War, and Leo Kameneff, President of 
the Moscow Soviet, are reported to be acting as an advisory direc- 
torate. 

On July 5th authoritative advices reached Washington to the 
effect that Trotzky had massed 350,000 troops on the Polish and 
Rumanian frontiers. The total strength of the Soviet armies 1s 
estimated at approximately 1,500,000 men, inclusive of 125,000 
of the so-called Cheka, or Secret Service troops. About one-half 
of the 350,000 mentioned are concentrated on the Polish border, 
with 125,000 on the Rumanian border and the remainder in the 
Karkoff area. The best information available indicates that these 
concentration movements were begun originally as an implied 
threat toward Europe, at the time of the Genoa Conference, and 
have been continued with the intention of giving Soviet Russia 
a more impressive voice in the present exchanges at The Hague. 

Despite the fact that military experts consider no extensive 
operations will be undertaken at this time by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, considerable alarm has been aroused in Poland and 
Rumania. On June 23d the Polish Government sent a vigorous 
protest against an invasion of Polish territory by bands of Bol- 
shevik troops, and earlier in the month the Rumanian Govern- 
ment sent a formal communication to the Conference at The 
Hague, declaring that Soviet Russia had violated the non-aggres- 
sion compact entered into at Genoa by sending propaganda into 
Rumania by airplane. 

All this follows a proposal for a disarmament conference 
made early in June by the Russian Government to the Baltic 
States—Latvia, Esthonia and Finland—and to Poland, a proposal 
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which was rejected on June 30th, when the Polish, Finnish and 
Latvian Governments replied with a declaration that no agree- 
ment to reduce arms could be made until Russia fulfilled her 
obligations entered into by peace treaties with those countries. 

According to the American Relief Administration, the Volga 
famine has been definitely brought under control. Taking Rus- 
sia as a whole, Soviet estimates show that there will be a surplus 
of grain this year, and as soon as the new crops are harvested, 
Soviet officials say it is probable that Russia will be able to export 
some grain. It is officially estimated at present that Russia’s 
1922 grain crops will reach a minimum of 3,500,000,000 poods 
(63,000,000 tons), or 1,000,000,000 poods more than those of last 
year. However, some foreign relief, in the form of child feeding, 
aid to invalids and assistance in the rehabilitation of peasants 
striken by the famine, is still necessary. 

Official notification has been given the American Govern- 
ment by the Government of Japan of the latter’s intention to 
withdraw its armed forces from the maritime provinces of Siberia 
by the end of next October. More than almost any other single 
act, this withdrawal from Siberia is expected to be conducive to 
establishing the belief among Americans that Japan had definitely 
abandoned aggressive policies and intends to fulfill its Washing- 
ton pledges. 

According to an announcement by the Soviet Government on 
June 28th, the Japanese Government, which last month broke off 
negotiations with the Chita Government at Dairen, has expressed 
a wish to re-open pourparlers with Russia. On the other hand, a 
cablegram has been received, by the special trade delegation of 
the Far Eastern Republic in Washington, that a German mission 
has arrived at Chita and been received by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Far Eastern Republic. The object of the German 
mission is stated to be the investigation of economic conditions in 
the Far Eastern Republic, and the effecting of a rapprochement 
between the Russian Far East and Germany. 

_ President Merkulov, who, on June 2d, was deposed by the 
Constituent Assembly as President of the Priamur Government at 
Vladivostok, has resumed his place as head of the central Govern- 
ment. Trouble originally arose over the order of the Government 
for the dissolution of the Priamur Constituent Assembly, which 
refused to submit and made an effort to organize a new Govern- 
ment, supported by a part of the divided military forces. The 
Presidency was offered to General Diedricks, but he refused to 
accept the position and swung his influence to the reinstatement 
of Merkuloff. 
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A great sensation was caused in Italian 
Italy. political circles on June 15th, when the 
Moderate Socialist deputies, numbering be- 
tween eighty and one hundred, decided to adopt a policy of par- 
ticipation in the Government. The move was looked upon as en- 
tailing another disintegration of the parliamentary groups, since 
the Socialist group, which up to now has been the largest and 
the most compact, has finally succumbed to division. For some 
time, the Moderate Socialists have been favoring the Catholic 
Party, and it is now predicted in some quarters that these two 
groups will combine to overthrow the present Administration, 
which is looked upon as a Giolitti combination under Premier 
Facta, the Catholics being still disgruntled with former Premier 
Giolitti over the fall of the Bonomi Government, which desired 
officially to recognize the death of the late Pope Benedict. 

What makes the decision of the Moderates particularly re- 
markable, is the fact that it is contrary to the official stand of the 
party’s National Council, which has held to an intransigeant 
policy of non-participation in Government. To settle the differ- 
ences between the Deputies and the party’s National Council, a 
special party convention will be called during the summer. Mean- 
while, a significant step, and one perhaps forecasting the decision 
to be made by the Council, was the action of the Italian Socialist 
Party and the Confederation of Labor through their representa- 
tives at a joint meeting at Genoa on July 4th, whereby they voted 
in favor of the principle of collaboration with the Italian mon- 
archy. The vote was 537,351 to 499,991. A resolution in favor 
of Communism was defeated. 

From a recent statement by the Italian Finance Minister, it 
appears that during the last eighteen months Italy has reduced 
its paper circulation by 2,500,000,000 lire. It was also shown in 
banking statements that the Italian Government had for the three 
preceding months been able to dispense with the issue of Treasury 
bonds. The yield of the direct taxes, recently imposed in Italy, 
was estimated to be nine times the product of similar pre-war 
taxes. 

On the other hand, Minister of the Treasury Peano, in a 
report to the Council of Ministers, on July 6th, announced that 
the deficit for 1921-22 would be at least 6,500,000,000 lire, and 
forecast that the deficit for 1922-23 would amount to 4,000,000,000 
lire. The ministers considered it impossible to impose further 
taxes on a greatly burdened country, but decided that the present 
system of taxation should be revised to prevent anyone from es- 
caping payment of the proper amount. It was also agreed to 
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effect drastic cuts in Government expenditures, in the hope of 
reducing next year’s expected deficit. 

In dispatches from Rome, on July 7th, it was announced that 
a new “Council for the General Work of the Propagation of the 
Faith” has been formed, this being a development of the century- 
old French Catholic mission centre at Lyons, which was trans- 
ferred to Rome by Pope Pius XI. shortly after his election. All 
the nations are represented in the new council, the President of 
which is Monsignor Fumasoni Biondi. The representative of the 
United States is Monsignor O’Hern, rector of the American Col- 
lege in Rome; of South America, Monsignor Riera; England, 
Monsignor Prior, and Canada, Monsignor Lajoie. 

The Fascisti still continue their activities. At Trieste, early 
in June, a number of Fascisti and Republicans seized the Italian 
steamer Argentina and prevented carabineers and Royal Guards 
from boarding the liner. The steamer was due to sail, but this 
occurrence prevented her from putting to sea. The cause of this 
interference was the strike in progress among longshoremen, 
seamen and port workers because of a reduction in wages. 
Frequent clashes occurred between the Fascisti and the Com- 
munist workmen over the strike policy to be followed. On June 
18th Fascisti set fire to the Labor Exchange at Reggio shortly 
after a visit of King Victor Emmanuel, and on July 4th another 
band occupied the town of Andria, near Bari, replacing the red 
flag by the national colors over the public buildings. Reports of 
Fascisti_ outbreaks, however, must be accepted with the caution 
that they are incidents out of the ordinary and may be no more 
representative of general conditions in Italy than reports of Ku 
Klux Klan outrages, cabled abroad, would give a true picture of 
conditions in America. 

A Tripoli dispatch of June 14th says that Arab rebels in the 
Italian colony in Tripolitania met with a severe reverse at the 
hands of the Italian garrison when the latter captured the outpost 
of Giose. On June 29th a large force of Tripolitan rebels was 
defeated by Italian troops in a sanguinary battle near Azizian. 
The rebel casualties were given as several hundred killed or 
wounded, while the Italian forces lost seventeen native soldiers 
killed and one officer wounded. Large quantities of arms and 
ammunition were abandoned by the rebels. 


July 13, 1922. 
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N an account of the recent Eucharistic Congress at Rome, given 
us by the London Tablet, the correspondent quotes this re- 
mark of a Jewish financier: “What is certain,” he said, “is that 
what we have seen at Rome surpasses what we have seen else- 
where, at Paris, Washington, San Remo, Cannes, Spa or Genoa. 
For in those congresses of many nations of opposing views one 
had the impression of living in the ephemeral and contingent, 
one had to build more or less on sand, or at best on piles. But 
here we have the feeling of a work of enormous import, long 
prepared, with its foundations deep in the ages of the past and its 
cupola in the future.” The thought here stated, inspiration of the 
wonderful religious gathering in the City of the Popes, is worthy 
of the attention of the many who look to the best interests of 
humanity. The contrast between the ephemeral and the lasting 
finds an almost universal application; and the understanding of 
their respective values at least suggests a solution to many prob- 
lems or a guidance in the way of difficulties. 
* * * * 
CONTRIBUTOR to one of our literary papers recently la- 
mented the passing from our writings of the references to 
the Greek and Roman classics: he lamented likewise the disuse of 
Biblical references and Biblical terms and the evil effect of this 
cessation upon our language, spoken and written. The vigor, 
the simplicity, the beauty of Scriptural English were fast disap- 
pearing; the English of the Bible was becoming unknown because 
the Bible was not being read and studied as in the past. We had 
forgotten that the great classics of our language were born of our 
strong Biblical English. Do we not find that the literary produc- 
tions of the day die while those of the sturdier past live on? 
Do we not find that in most of our modern writing there is a 
predominance of the ephemeral, and that we rarely find those ele- 
ments that partake of the eternal and that give promise of lasting 
existence. 
* * * * 
R, to glance in another direction, is not the same contrast 
drawn and the same characteristic lamented in regard to the 
field and the manner of our present-day education? Mr. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, speaking before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, had this to say: “As the restraints we believe to be impor- 
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tant to our security and progress must be self-imposed, there is no 
reason why we should entertain the delusion that democracy will 
confer blessings except in so far as it represents the rule of an 
intelligent and cultured people. 

“We cannot fail to be gratified by the evidence on every hand 
of an increased demand for educational opportunity, and it is 
most encouraging to observe the extraordinary efforts that are 
being made, especially in the field of higher education, to provide 
new facilities. Public funds are available to an unprecedented 
extent, while the outpourings of private benevolence have gone 
beyond anything that we have hitherto deemed to be possible. 
But it is also apparent that there is much confusion with respect 
to standards and aims, and that there will be little gain in con- 
sidering the mechanism of education until we have reéxamined 
the more fundamental needs. 

“It is not likely that there will be lack of opportunity for 
vocational education, for the sort of training which will fit men 
and women to earn a living. The exigencies of our complex life 
are too apparent and the rewards too obvious to admit of neglect: 
and we shall have whatever vocational or technical schools are 
required. But democracy cannot live on bread alone. It is not 
enough that one shall be able to earn a living, or a good living. 
This is the foundation, but not the structure. What is needed is 
to have life more abundantly. 

“From the standpoint of the individual, the exclusively mate- 
rialistic view is inadmissible, for the individual life should be 
enriched with the ampler resources of a wider culture.” 

The voice of Secretary Hughes is the voice of all too few, 
but it is the voice of the saner educators who realize that in the 
training of youth it is not the ephemeral that counts, but it is the 
lasting: it is the understanding of those fundamental principles 
of life and conduct that are as old as the human race. Ever old, 
yet ever new, these principles have their universal application, 
and are an absolute need to every mind no matter how specialized 
the form of its development. Every educator who needs to be 
convinced of this truth, would do well to familiarize himself with 
Cardinal Newman’s classic, The Idea of a University. 

+ * + * 
N a very marked way, this contrast impresses itself upon us 
when we read the frequent lucubrations put forth today on the 
delicate and important subject of mysticism. Mysticism has be- 
come, in certain circles, the fashion. The fact has its good side. 
It also has its dangerous side. It is good to know that many 
souls crave a spirituality and an understanding of their soul’s 
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relationship with God. It is not so good to be compelled to 
realize, as we must when we read much that is published on this 
subject, that a concomitant vagueness of treatment and a lack of 
definite and eternal principles constitute a real danger to the un- 
initiated. While many books on this topic are now being pub- 
lished, and while the more serious magazines devote many pages 
to it, the result to the general reader is bound to be confusing 
and disconcerting. This, no doubt, is largely due to the varying 
definitions of mysticism that are offered, but it is also in great 
measure due to the adaptation of the subject to the ideas and 
trends of thought that are peculiarly ephemeral, the products of 
one day, to die in the next. There is the failure to realize that 
mysticism, in the true and fundamental concept of it, must have 
existed in all those days in which there have been souls that 
sought God intensely and unselfishly. Any brand of mysticism 
that is offered becomes ephemeral when it is lacking in those 
fundamental elements which were the very rocks of foundation 
upon which the structure of the soul’s mounting was built by the 
saints of old. 

The attempts at explanation that ignore the fact of creation 
and the relationship thus established between the created soul 
and its Maker; that ignore the fact of the Incarnation and the 
consequent establishment of an intimate understanding between 
the redeemed and the Redeemer; that ignore the fact of the King- 
dom of Christ established on earth and the resultant guidance of 
a divine nature, cannot but be ephemeral, to pass with the pass- 
ing day. These great facts are the permanent and lasting ele- 
ments that give meaning to the mystic way and safe certainty to 
those who walk in that way. 

* * * * 

R a long time, too, the same contrast between the ephemeral 

and the lasting has asserted itself in practically all the phases 
of religious thinking and religious preaching. The tendency in 
many Christian pulpits and in many so-called Christian writings, 
has been to deal with the topics and problems of the day not in 
the light of eternal principles, but with the deliberate disregard 
for such principles and with the employment of only the super- 
ficial and passing theories of the moment. 

We must indeed have progress in thought and action. We 
must recognize that our own day has its own difficulties as well 
as its own life. We must be thoroughly alive to the necessity of 
meeting them in a modern way. This is all true, but at the same 
time we must realize that running through all the phases of life 
and conduct there are unchangeable elements, fundamental in 
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nature, that remain intact when all others are shattered; and that 
any solution or any teaching, whether it deal with theory or con- 
duct, that ignores these permanencies, will fail. 


* * * * 


S it too much to say that amid all changes there is just one 
Guardian of the permanent? The thought that was aroused 
in the mind of the onlooker as he witnessed the ceremonies of the 
Eucharistic Congress in Rome, almost forces itself upon anyone 
that considers seriously any matter of religious, moral or spir- 
itual import today. When various persons or bodies seek to 
deal with them, there is something ephemeral in their conclu- 
sions and their attempts. When the Catholic Church speaks, 
there is aroused immediately the consciousness of definiteness, 
stability, certainty: the consciousness that through her one is 
linked with the everlasting truth; the consciousness that, amid 
all changes, she stands today as the spokesman of truth that 
reaches back into the eternity of the past and forward into the 
eternity of the future. 
Her Master is Christ, and Christ dealt in the permanent. 
He is the great teacher of the world. He gave His teaching, not 
content that man should yield to them simply the perfunctory 
assent of the intellect, but that man might also find in them the 
formative principles of conduct and good living. Such teachings 
are the animating elements of the spiritual life. Since all men’s 
souls are called equally to the divine destiny of life with God, 
since their relationship which exists between the soul and its 
Maker is fundamentally and essentially the same for all, it is nat- 
ural to conclude that the principles of soul-life should have the 
quality of permanency. 
* * . * 


HRIST came that “all may have life.” That life is the life 

of grace, the gift of God; it is the life of friendship and union 

whose power takes us from the abode of earth’s darkness into the 
regions of light. And grace is eternal. 

That life is the life of heaven, a life that infuses us with the 
consciousness that our lasting home is not here, but in the country 
beyond whither, if we walk well, we are treading with all the 
forces within us. And heaven is eternal. 

That life is the life of God, through which we are reborn into 
the inheritance of divinity itself; through which we receive the 
privilege and favor to be, in very truth, the sons of the Most High. 
And God is eternal. 

It is for us and for the world to distinguish between the 
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ephemeral and the permanent and to trust to the latter rather 
than the former. 


<i 
—_— 





T is good to learn that the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI., has 
recently conferred a special blessing upon the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council; and has made void the untoward rumors 
in its regard which found their way into our daily press, and even 
into some of our Catholic papers. The important work of the 
Council under the Bishops of the country will continue. The 
defence of Catholic doctrine, the protection of Catholic interests, 
the spread of Catholic education, the inculcation of Catholic social 
and moral principles; together with a lively interest in the welfare 
of our whole country and of the citizens that go to make up our 
nation, will constitute, in the future as in the past, the purposes 
of this united body of Bishops laboring, under their Chief 
Shepherd, for the glory of God and the good of human souls. As 
we consider the various forces now working for the well-being 
of our land, the one that affords the strongest reason for hope is 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. 


<i 
—_— 





T is interesting to note the following—the leading article in 
the Princeton Theological Review for July is an address deliv- 
ered at the 110th Commencement of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. In the course of that address, the speaker described 
how, on a recent Sunday, he listened to three sermons in three 
Protestant churches of New York. He asks the question: “Is it 
conceivable, by any stretch of the imagination, that the kind of 
preaching which these three New York ministers gave the people, 
and which I have heard today, could make any impression on the 
minds of that heathen world (the world just after the Resur- 
rection of Christ) or gained the slightest foothold for Christianity 
in that pagan civilization? To such a question there can be but 
one answer—it could not.” 

He continues: “That same day I visited the beautiful Roman 
Catholic chapel built for the devotions of Spanish people in New 
York. The church was empty. I saw no man there: I heard no 
hymn or prayer or sermon. Yet at the end of the day I felt that 
I had heard more of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the Catholic 
chapel than in all three Protestant churches because along the 
walls of the chapel were the beautiful paintings of a Spanish 
artist, representing the ‘stations’ of the cross, and these paintings 
told of One Who was wounded for my transgressions and bruised 
for my iniquities, One Who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
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